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FOREWORD 


At the time when the Centennial Volume "Religion and 
the State University" was being considered, inclusion of ade¬ 
quate descriptions of curriculum offerings of the state univer¬ 
sity was planned. The first drafts of the chapters indicated 
that the writers had referred to but had not included either 
descriptions of the many patterns historically developed in vari¬ 
ous state universities or sufficient listing of courses to be 
representative. The program committee of the National Con¬ 
sultative Conference consequently asked Dr. Harry Kimber and 
Mr. Milton D. McLean to prepare a resource paper on The 
Teaching of Religion for participants in the conference. These 
authors visited many state universities personally and requested 
statements about course offerings from others. Current ma¬ 
terials, and descriptions of their history concerning provisions 
for religion in their curriculum, showed a much greater varia¬ 
tion than ever supposed. It was to push through to a more 
adequate record of the varied patterns existing on state uni¬ 
versity campuses and the listing of religious courses that led 
the Michigan Religious Centennial Commission to carry this 
study to a more complete conclusion. This monograph has re¬ 
sulted. 

In making its generous contribution to the Centennial pub¬ 
lications, the Lilly Endowment, Inc. suggested that a more 
comprehensive picture of the extent, types of patterns, and 
trends of the teaching of religion on campuses would serve many 
administrators and faculty members concerned with this matter. 
Before the Michigan Centennial, there had been several partial 
attempts to describe the six patterns followed on the campuses 
of the colleges and universities of the country. However, the 
visits of Mr. McLean, of The Ohio State University, to univer¬ 
sities in the southeast and Mr. Baldwin, of The University of 
Michigan, to universities in the deep south and far west, showed 
quite clearly that there were many other patterns for bringing 
religion into the curriculum developed out of the local condi¬ 
tions and the differing points of view of scholars and adminis¬ 
trators on those campuses. The exchange of ideas of persons 
from every section of the country provided through the Sympo¬ 
sium on the Teaching of Religion in the first National Consulta¬ 
tive Conference at The University of Michigan, November 16-19, 
1958, has encouraged the authors to follow through on this study. 
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The interest of The University of Michigan in the teach¬ 
ing of religion antedates the time of this Centennial. In his 
program for the "Organization of the University" (1843-44) 
President Tappan said, 

In the University it is designed to organize all 
the Faculties with the exception of the Theological, 
which will be left to the different denominations. It 
is hoped, however, that Schools of Theology will be 
established at Ann Arbor. In some departments of 
Theological Science it may be possible for the dif¬ 
ferent denominations to unite in establishing common 
professorships. In others they will naturally choose 
to have separate professorships. 1 

In 1900, President Angell commented as follows on this 
proposal: 


It is a cause of regret that forty years ago 
the various branches of the Christian Church had 
not planted a theological school in this city in prox¬ 
imity to the University. There would have been 
mutual advantages to such an arrangement. The 
theological students could have enjoyed privileges 
which are denied them in isolated schools, and on 
the other hand, the presence of such a body of 
earnest Christians among the students of the Uni¬ 
versity, and the help which their professors might 
render in fostering a taste for the study of the great 
problems of religion, would be of distinct value to 
the University itself. If there is any possibility now 
of building up such a school in this place, probably 
the guilds or young people’s societies must be the 
nucleus around which they will. I trust that these 
brief suggestions may receive the serious considera¬ 
tion of friends of religion and of the University. 2 

As the Executive Director of the Michigan Centennial 
programs and as Coordinator of the National Consultative Con¬ 
ference, November 1958, I feel greatly indebted to the many 
who have aided in bringing this material together. Milton D. 
McLean of Ohio State University initiated and coordinated the 
work. Professor Harry Kimber of Michigan State University 

1. C. Grey Austin, A Century of Religion at the University of 
Michigan (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, 1957), p. 2. 

2. Ibid., p. 24. 
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collaborated with Mr. McLean. The funds to publish this docu¬ 
ment were fortunately found in the balance saved from the Cen¬ 
tennial budget, made possible by generous contributions of the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. of Indianapolis, Indiana, The Kresge Foun¬ 
dation of Detroit, the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc., of New York, and eight other agencies and individuals. 

DeWitt C. Baldwin 
Executive Director 

The University of Michigan Centennial 
Commission of Student Religious Work 
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PREFACE 


This Study describes ways in which religion is taught and 
curricular programs administered in twenty-five state colleges 
and universities. It is limited to departmental and inter¬ 
departmental programs administered by these institutions and 
to programs conducted by private agencies under approved co¬ 
operative arrangements. 

In Chapter I, the rationale of departmental, inter-depart- 
mental and cooperative programs is reviewed and interpretations 
of the separation principle discussed. 

Programs administrated directly by state colleges and 
universities are presented in Chapter n. Programs conducted 
under an approved cooperative arrangement are presented in 
Chapter DL The information contained in these two chapters 
was obtained from questionnaires and interviews. The material 
presented was verified by the persons responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration of the respective programs. 

The conditions and specific issues which influenced policy 
decisions in two state universities, the University of North 
Carolina and the State University of Iowa, are described in 
some detail in Chapter IV. The concluding chapter consists of 
general observations. 

The editors desire to express their appreciation to those 
who so graciously provided the information; to DeWitt C. Bald¬ 
win, Coordinator of Religious Affairs at The University of 
Michigan, and his associate, C. Grey Austin, whose vision and 
persistence made this publication possible, and to the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc., for its interest and support. 

Milton D. McLean 
Harry H. Kimber 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 


Law and tradition in the United States have placed the con¬ 
trol of public education in the hands of civil authorities. The 
separation of church and state has removed the control of public 
education from religious bodies, per se. This separation of 
powers has not, however, ruled out the teaching of religion, 
simply because value judgments involving religious world views 
are implicit in the whole educational process. Those who ad¬ 
minister and teach in these institutions decide, directly and in¬ 
directly, the values which are taught and how these values 
relate to the various religious traditions and to the lives of stu¬ 
dents. 

In a religiously pluralistic society, these judgments are 
exceedingly difficult to make. How they are made, on the level 
of primary and secondary education, a question widely debated 
today, is outside the perview of this Study. How these decisions 
are made within public institutions of higher learning is, how¬ 
ever, a major concern of this Study. The Centennial Volume, 
Religion and the State University, contains a series of essays 
which discuss problems in this area from various perspectives. 1 

Professor Paul G. Kauper, in his essay on ,f Law and Public 
Opinion, ft holds that "religion must of necessity command some 
attention at any academic institution both as an intellectual dis¬ 
cipline and as a way of life." In his judgment, "it is impossi¬ 
ble to exclude all consideration of religion, religious ideas, and 
religious institutions from any course of study at a university 
level." He, therefore, concludes, "The real question is not 
whether religion may be studied at the state university, but 
whether it deserves treatment in courses with a primary re¬ 
ligious orientation." He presents his thesis as follows: 

In view of the place that religion has occupied and 
continues to occupy in the life and history of man, its 
influence in the shaping of moral ideas, its impact on 
culture, and its significance as a unifying and integrat¬ 
ing force that provides a high sense of purpose and 
motivation and opens up new vistas of truth, goodness, 
and beauty, religion must of necessity command some 



attention at any academic institution both as an intel¬ 
lectual discipline and as a way of life. This is espe¬ 
cially true if it fulfills the role of a university in 
creating the educational milieu that evokes awareness 
and understanding of the ideas, values, and avenues to 
truth that are man’s heritage. The university may 
well take the position that it is derelict to the high 
purpose for which it was created if it fails to deal in 
a positive way with religion as a vital force in the life 
and history of man. Indeed, it is fair to assert that 
for a university deliberately to exclude from its cur¬ 
riculum all courses with a positive religious content 
is not simply to fail to teach religion but in itself be¬ 
comes a telling witness that religion is irrelevant to 
that process of cultivating the mind and spirit that we 
call higher education. 

A second and corollary consideration is that by hy¬ 
pothesis it is impossible to exclude all consideration 
of religion, religious ideas, and religious institutions 
from any course of study at the university level, wheth¬ 
er this course centers in the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, philosophy, literature, or art. Reli¬ 
gion has played too large a part in man’s history and 
thinking to be completely excised from academic con¬ 
sideration. Religious belief, theological formulations, 
and ecclesiastical institutions are frequently that subject 
of critical inquiry and discussion in university classes. 
Moreover, it has never been supposed that it was 
in any way inappropriate for a state university to teach 
such courses as Comparative Religion and Psychology 
of Religion. The real question then is not whether re¬ 
ligion may be studied at the state university, but whether 
it deserves treatment in courses with a primary reli¬ 
gious orientation. If, as the Supreme Court has said, 
the Constitution does not require the state to be hostile 
or even indifferent to religion, and if equality and even- 
handedness are important facets of the separation prin¬ 
ciple, the university may well decide that in order to 
balance the scales and to afford religion an equal op¬ 
portunity to be heard, it is necessary or at least proper 
that students have the opportunity to study religion, not 
simply obliquely or as a marginal adjunct to other 
courses, but in courses with a primary religious orien¬ 
tation and designed to afford opportunity for knowledge 
and understanding. 2 
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How Determine What Courses Should Be Taught? 

If all or even a part of Kauper's thesis is granted, the prac¬ 
tical question remains: "What criteria should a curriculum 
committee use to determine T courses with a primary religious 
orientation 1 ? "Should the title or subject matter of a course? 
the perspective from which a course is taught? or the academic 
qualifications of the instructor? What criteria should be used 
to determine whether or not the separation principle is violated? 
We shall review briefly various answers to these questions. 

Problems Faced in Institutions Without Well-Defined Criteria 

A review of the extensive literature in the field clearly 
reveals that attempts to reach agreement on what constitutes 
"a course in religion", without any institutional criteria, leads 
only to confusion. This may be illustrated by the experience of 
several universities. We select one in which a member of the 
faculty was asked to fill out a questionnaire which asked for "a 
list of course offerings in the field of religion." He listed the 
following courses by departments. 


Philosophy 

Religious Questions 
Introduction to Ethics 
Advanced Ethical Theory 
Problems of Metaphysics 
Philosophy of Religion 
Philosophy of Augustine 
Philosophy of Aquinas 
Philosophy of Human Nature 

History 

The Reformation 
Medieval Civilization 
History of England, to 1688 
Rise and Spread of Moslem 
Civilization 

Sociology and Anthropology 

Religious Institutions in 
Modern Society 
Religion in Folk Societies 

English 


Classical Languages 

New Testament Greek: The 
Gospels; The Book of 
Acts; The Epistles 

Comparative Literature and 

Language 

Introduction to the Western 
European Literature 

Fine and Applied Arts 

History of Art: Medieval 
Period 

The Art of India and Indo¬ 
nesia 

The Art of China: the Art 
of Japan 

Islamic Art 

Music 

Music in the Church 


The English Bible 
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When this list of courses was reviewed by his colleagues, 
it elicited the following comments. One member of the faculty 
said, "Why were courses such as The Philosophy of Plato, The 
Philosophy of Aristotle, The Mystical Poets, and Spiritual and 
Moral Values in Education omitted?" Another said, "I would 
delete all of the courses in your list except Religious Questions, 
Philosophy of Religion, English Bible, and Religious Institutions 
in Modem Society ." A third added ten courses in the depart¬ 
ments of Education, Psychology, Rural Sociology, and Home 
Economics. And a fourth made this extended comment, 


I frankly do not understand the basis on which you have 
listed any of these courses. They all are, or should 
be, taught from the perspective of their respective de¬ 
partments. I consider religion or theology to be a 
special academic discipline. Since we do not have a 
department of religion, or an inter-departmental major 
or minor, we have no responsible way of deciding 
"courses in the field of religion." I readily grant that 
many courses do and should consider religious ques¬ 
tions and subject-matter. But as a teacher of courses 
closely allied to religion, I object to having them listed 
in either the fields of English or History, fields in 
which they are also closely allied. In short, I object 
to having courses in various departments which deal 
incidentally with religion listed as "courses in religion." 
Religion is a discipline in its own right and it should 
be so recognized. 


It is, of course, possible to classify under "courses in re¬ 
ligion," courses concerned with the serious study and discus¬ 
sion of ultimate values, such as courses in Philosophy and the 
Humanities; or courses in the Social Sciences and Education, 
in which the religious grounds for ethical and moral judgments 
are discussed; or courses in English, History, Art, and Music, 
in which religion is treated as an aspect of culture. Such an 
indirect treatment of religion may be one effective way of teach¬ 
ing religion in a liberal arts curriculum, when done in a re¬ 
sponsible and scholarly manner. The question, however, remains, 
is this sufficient? Professor Theodore Greene’s answer is 
"No!" 


That it is not sufficient should be evident at once 
from our current conception of what a responsible study 
of other major subjects involves. No one alert to the 
demands of historical study would tolerate the farming 
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out of history to the other disciplines, despite the fact 
that all disciplines do, or should, be concerned with the 
history of their own progressive inquiry and of its 
subject-matter. Full-time professionally competent his¬ 
torians are needed to pull together the specialized 
strands of history into a total unified historical account 
of historical periods and of the whole sweep of history 
in all its complex completeness. Similarly, a major 
phenomenon, like religion, calls for a discipline of its 
own and for teachers and scholars who, in conjunction, 
can provide competent instruction in it. In short, a 
"department” of religion is as imperative, from a 
strictly scholarly point of view and without regard for 
creedal commitment, as is a "department" of history 
or philosophy or art or literature. 3 

The Achille's heel of this approach lies in the phrase "with¬ 
out regard for creedal commitment." Can religion be so taught? 
The answer is a "yes" and a "no." Competent scholars can 
and do teach the history and dogma of various religious tradi¬ 
tions from a relatively objective perspective, just as various 
philosophical, political or psychological systems and traditions 
are or may be so taught. In so far as this is done, Greene 1 s 
proposal is a satisfactory answer. The rationale of the state 
colleges and universities which have "Departments of Religion" 
is based on this premise. 

Cooperative Arrangements 

Those, however, who hold that at present these conditions 
cannot be met believe that the answer lies in other approaches. 
Professor Roland Bainton, for example, believes that "the limi¬ 
tations imposed on education by the separation of church and 
state" prevents such a plan. 4 He proposes, instead, the teach¬ 
ing of courses in religion under a cooperative arrangement in 
which "religious bodies at their own expense . . . offer courses 
open to election by all students, for which the university will 
grant credits towards its own degree." 

The only possibility at present is that a department 
of religion should offer courses given by Protestants, 
by Catholics, and by Jews working quite independently. 

This would be inculcating their own faiths. But this is 
impossible in a state university because of the limita¬ 
tions imposed on education by the separation of church 
and state. What can be done is that religious bodies at 
their own expense can set up faculties of theology on 
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the university campus and offer courses open to elec¬ 
tion by all students, for which the university will grant 
credits towards its own degree. 5 

This approach was first proposed by Thomas Jefferson in 
1822. In a letter to Thomas Cooper, he suggested that the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia consider 

... the expediency of encouraging the different religious 
sects to establish, each for itself, a professorship of 
their own tenets, on the confines of the university, so 
near that their students may attend the lectures there, 
and have free use of our library and every other ac¬ 
commodation we can give them; preserving, however, 
their independence of us and of each other.® 

A comparable plan was proposed by President Tappan in 
his program for the Organization of the University (of Michi¬ 
gan) 11 in 1843 and by President Angell, of the same university, 
in 1900. Cooperative programs of one type or another, based 
on Jefferson f s proposal, have been adopted by several state col¬ 
leges and universities. What are the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of these programs? 

An Appraisal of Cooperative Programs 

Professor William Frankena holds that it is inappropriate 
for a state university 

to adopt a plan which it is not ready to pay for out of 
state funds. It would likewise seem questionable for 
it to answer pressure by giving credit for courses 
taught in religious centers which are not fully accredited 
colleges, for if they are such that it can also properly 
give credit for them it can also properly offer them 
itself. As for credits transferred from denominational 
colleges, it should do so only if upon scrutiny they are 
clearly taught in the spirit and with the competence 
which it would ask of its own teachers if they were to 
teach them. 7 

And he adds, that he has M grave doubts 11 about the validity of 
plans set up by the three primary faiths—Judaism, Catholicism, 
and Protestantism, since such plans do not include other live 
faith options, such as existentialism, democratic secularism, 
religions of the far east and others. 
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What Frankena overlooks is that these later faith options 
may now be taught under his interpretation of the separation 
principle and that the reason why Schools of Religion and other 
cooperative arrangements have been developed is precisely be¬ 
cause the policy he advances has in the past failed to provide 
an adequate and fair opportunity for students to study the major 
religious options in their own culture, in particular, Judaism 
and Christianity. However, in fairness to Frankena 1 s position, 
it should be viewed in the context of what he holds to be "the 
philosophy which must guide a public university in dealing with 
religion." 

The Separation Principle—A Strict Interpretation 

The main consideration involved is that of "the sepa¬ 
ration of church and state." But what, if we take it at 
a philosophical level and not merely at that of political 
expediency or even of constitutional provision, does 
this principle assert? Ostensibly it says that the state 
is not to establish or otherwise favor any one institu¬ 
tionally organized religion as against others; it must be 
neutral with respect to the "churches." Now, most in¬ 
fluential religions are institutionally organized. Many 
individuals, however, hold views which are, properly 
speaking, religious, without being members of a church, 
or at least without fully accepting the official creed of 
any church. Many others, moreover, take positions 
which are anti-religious—agnosticism, atheism, scep- 
tism, etc.,—but which incorporate some kind of answer 
to ultimate questions, as religions do. These positions 
are not church-related, and it is only confusing to call 
them "religions" on the ground that they embody answers 
to ultimate issues or are "what a man does with his 
solitude"; they are not views of the kind that are tradi¬ 
tionally associated with religion and are better called 
philosophies. . . . 

My point, however, is this: Philosophically con¬ 

sidered, the question of the relation of church and state 
involves a more basic issue, namely, what is or should 
be the relation of the state to whatever ultimate atti¬ 
tudes or beliefs its members may have or come to 
entertain? And the answer entailed in the separation 
principle is that the state is not to "establish" in any 
way any such ultimate attitude or belief, religious or 
anti-religious, rational or revealed, private or institu¬ 
tional, prevalent or esoteric. This is the full meaning 
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of "freedom of conscience" or "freedom of religion", 
if we add freedom to perform the overt acts which are 
called worship. 8 

What then can the state university do? It can "inform" and 
"discipline" its students in order to provide them with a liberal 
or a professional education. How shall it deal with subjects 
where there is wide diversity of opinion, such as religion? 

Here, indeed, lies the main point of teaching phi¬ 
losophy in a state institution, in particular moral 
philosophy, the philosophy of history, and the philosophy 
of religion. But courses in the history of philosophy, 
in comparative religion, and in the science of religion 
also have their disciplinary side, and give training in 
dealing with various kinds of questions about ultimate 
commitments. It is hard to see how any course with 
a more "positive religious orientation" can be designed 
to cultivate intelligent thinking about religious and other 
basic issues, without being too specifically religious 
for a state college, but it should be possible to devise 
courses in the history or comparison of theologies 
which will do so. 9 

While it is readily granted that courses, such as those in 
philosophy and history, may effectively "inform" and "discipline" 
students in certain aspects of religion, the question remains "Is 
this all the separation principle will permit?" 

The Separation Principle—A Broad Interpretation 

Kauper holds that if certain important limitations are re¬ 
spected, it is possible for state institutions to offer courses 
with positive religious content, or to approve such courses under 
a cooperative arrangement, without violating the separation prin¬ 
ciple. He reasons as follows: 

To offer courses with a positive religious content should 
lie within the permissible range of the university»s dis¬ 
cretion in determining its total program. In deference 
to the separation principle, important limitations should 
be respected. Such courses, while properly given for 
credit, should be offered as electives so that the stu¬ 
dents participation is wholly voluntary. Secondly, the 
principle of equality of opportunity should be observed. 

The state university should deal in a fair and evenhanded 



way with all religious groups. If courses are offered 
to enhance understanding of specific religious doctrines 
and institutions, discrimination should be avoided. If 
opportunities are offered for various religious groups 
to supply teachers for courses in specific religious 
faiths, this opportunity should be open to all who are 
prepared to meet the university T s academic standards. 
A third consideration is that the distinction should be 
observed between the teaching of religion to promote 
knowledge and understanding and that type aimed delib¬ 
erately at indoctrination and commitment to religious 
faith. The teaching of religious ideas in an objective 
and fair way is appropriately a state university function. 
To win converts and seek commitment is outside its 
function and violates the separation principle. But in 
view of the intellectual climate that prevails at the uni¬ 
versity level, there is no compelling reason why a spe¬ 
cific religious faith, whether it be Christianity (either 
in its general aspects or by reference to the various 
denominations and movements within it), Judaism, Islam, 
or Hinduism, cannot be taught fairly, objectively, and 
temperately for the purpose of presenting the doctrines, 
history, and nature of the ecclesiastical organization in 
the same way that the university may properly offer 
courses in the history, platform, and organization of 
political parties without being subject to the charge that 
it has involved itself in partisan politics. 

Whether the courses with a definite religious content 
are (1) offered as part of a definite program in reli¬ 
gion, (2) given by several departments, (3) offered in a 
department or school of religion, or (4) taught for credit 
by regular members of the faculty or by teachers sup¬ 
plied by religious groups, the separation principle should 
not stand in the way of a state university*s adoption of 
the program in any of these forms as long as the prin¬ 
ciples of voluntarism and equality are observed and the 
courses are taught to promote understanding rather than 
to indoctrinate and seek commitment. 10 


A Resume of Alternative Approaches 

The attempt to exclude the formal teaching of religion from 
tax-supported institutions of higher learning, in the name of the 
separation principle, does not, as pointed out in the beginning, 
exclude the teaching of value positions. Those who reject the 
historic religions and those who espouse openly or covertly 



particular religious perspectives may indirectly, through any 
one of several academic disciplines, "teach religion”. This has 
created a situation in which the religious heritage of the ma¬ 
jority of students is frequently not taught in a responsible man¬ 
ner. Even under conditions where the separation principle, as 
interpreted by Frankena, is practiced, changes in administrative 
and teaching personnel may readily shift the emphasis so that 
the balanced position he espouses is not maintained. 

When religion is accorded formal recognition as an academic 
discipline, the institutional means are provided for dealing with 
1 the subject, i.e., criteria for determining qualifications of faculty 
and for the selection of courses to be offered. And these criteria 
may be applied in the same way they are to other academic 
disciplines, by departmental or inter-departmental decisions. 

Where such an arrangement is not feasible, it may be de¬ 
sirable to have these courses taught in a school of religion or 
an affiliated foundation or college. The logic of permitting 
privately-supported religious agencies to administer a teaching 
program in which credit is granted in a publicly-supported in¬ 
stitution is hard to defend in some academic circles. Yet the 
simple fact is that some public universities will not permit re¬ 
ligion to be taught in a manner which respects the integrity of 
the subject. Under these circumstances a school of religion 
may demonstrate the meaning of free inquiry in the field of re¬ 
ligion more effectively than a department of religion in a public 
university. A school of religion, for example, may demonstrate 
that men with religious commitments can participate freely in 
the marketplace of ideas and in so doing may strengthen and 
enrich the best traditions of the academic community. 

Thus, Kauper T s broad interpretation of the separation prin¬ 
ciple provides, in the judgment of the writers, both the flexi¬ 
bility and the necessary checks and balances which are required 
in this admittedly difficult field of study. 

Programs Described 

The programs described in the next two chapters illustrate 
varied approaches. In each instance, f, The Origin and Develop¬ 
ment" and "The Organization and Administration" are summa¬ 
rized in short introductory paragraphs. The title and descrip¬ 
tion of courses, and the credit and class enrollment for 1957- 
58, or 1958-59, if provided, are then presented. 

The institutions included in this Study are only intended to 
illustrate typical departmental and inter-departmental programs 
or representative cooperative plans. The conditions of the Study 
prevented a comprehensive survey of instructional programs in 
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the field of religion in all public institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. 11 

Departments of Religion are illustrated by the program in 
eight universities. Florida, Miami University in Ohio, Michigan 
State University, The University of North Carolina, Oregon State 
University, the University of Oregon, Rutgers University (Doug¬ 
lass College), and the University of Virginia. 

Departments of Philosophy and Religion , a plan adopted by 
many institutions, are illustrated by three universities—North 
Carolina State University, the University of Georgia, and the 
University of Oklahoma. 

The Inter-departmental program at Indiana University and 
The University of Michigan illustrate ways in which religion 
may be treated as an academic discipline in a large state uni¬ 
versity. The way in which a sequence of courses in a college 
may in effect serve as a departmental program is illustrated by 
Western Michigan University. 

Ways in which cooperative arrangements have been developed 
to supplement the curricular offerings of state colleges and uni¬ 
versities are illustrated by six Schools of Religion—the State 
University of Iowa, the University of Kansas, Montana State Uni¬ 
versity, the University of Missouri, the University of North 
Dakota and the University of Tennessee. Four other types of 
cooperative arrangements are illustrated by the program at the 
University of Alabama, where the courses are taught by per¬ 
sons employed by the approved campus religious centers in a 
department of Religion," chaired by the head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy; by the University of Texas, where courses 
are taught by instructors who occupy "Chairs," financed by the 
respective student foundations or centers; by the University of 
Idaho, where credits are accepted from adjacent denominational 
Institutes; and by the University of Illinois, where each student 
religious foundation is treated as a separate educational insti¬ 
tution. 

Chapter IV describes in some detail the issues faced by 
the faculty and governing board at the University of North Caro¬ 
lina when confronted with the choice between recognizing a 
School of Religion and establishing a Department of Religion, 
and the steps taken at the State University of Iowa to establish 
a School of Religion. 

Notes on Chapter I 

1. Erich A. Walter, Ed., Religion and the State University (Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1958). 

2. Ibid., pp. 80-81. 

3. Ibid., p. 129. 

4. See, "Legal and Other Critical Issues of Religion in Public 
Higher Education," a symposium published in 1959, by The Religious 
Education Association, 545 West 111th St., New York 25, N.Y. 
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5. Op. cit., Walter, p. 54. 

6. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Montlcello Edition, edited 
by Andrew A. Lipscomb (Washington, D.C. Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Association of the U.S., 1903), Vol. XV, p. 405. 

7. Op. cit., Walter, p. 306. 

8. Ibid., pp. 296-97. 

9. Ibid., pp. 303-4. 

10. Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

11. Donald Dean Parker, Professor of History, South Dakota State 
College, conducted a survey of courses in religion offered in state col¬ 
leges and universities in the United States in the spring of 1944. Ninety- 
seven institutions returned questionnaires. Forty-eight provided data 
which permitted them to be classified under one or a combination of 
the following four types: Type A included institutions M with an inde¬ 
pendent school of religion adjacent to the college campus' 1 ; Type B in¬ 
cluded institutions which granted credit for courses taught by the local 
ministers; Type C included courses about religion taught in various de¬ 
partments; and Type D included institutions with Departments of Reli¬ 
gion, Philosophy and Religion, Ethics and Religion, Religious Education, 
etc. 

The present Study uses only two classifications: (1) Depart¬ 
mental and Inter-departmental Programs (Type D and courses in Type C 
which are part of an approved field of concentration or inter-depart¬ 
mental program); and (2) Cooperative Programs (Types A and B). 

The summary data in the above article does not permit easy 
generalization or comparison with this Study. On the whole, the pro¬ 
grams described in this Study appear to be better organized and more 
firmly established. The enrollment figures in the 1944 survey (40 in¬ 
stitutions) ranged from .3 to 15 per cent of the student-body, average 
3 per cent. The enrollment figures in the 1957-58 Study (14 institu¬ 
tions) ranged from 3.5 to 20 per cent of the student-body, average 7.5 
per cent. (See Religious Education, March-April, 1947, pp. 80-85.) 
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Chapter n 


PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY STATE COLLEGES 
OR UNIVERSITIES 


The programs described in this chapter are administered 
by a state college or university. By "administer” we mean 
that the state institution assumes full responsibility— 

1* for selecting the faculty or lecturers; 

2. for determining courses to be taught; and 

3. for announcing the curricular offering. 

In short, in these institutions courses in religion are treated 
in the same manner as are other courses. Programs in insti¬ 
tutions which have a Department of Religion or a Department of 
Philosophy and Religion which meets the above criteria are de¬ 
scribed in section A; those which have inter-departmental pro¬ 
grams are described in section B. 

A. Departments of Religion 

The University of Florida 
The University of Georgia 
Miami University (Ohio) 

Michigan State University 

North Carolina State University 

The University of North Carolina 

The University of Oklahoma 

Oregon State College 

The University of Oregon 

Rutgers University (Douglass College) 

The University of Virginia 
Western Michigan University 


B. Inter-departmental Programs 

Indiana University 

The University of Michigan 

Wayne State University 
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Section A 


DEPARTMENTS OF RELIGION 



THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Origin and Development 

Courses in Ethics and Bible have been offered virtually 
from the date of establishment of the University of Florida at 
Gainesville in 1905. The first president of the University of 
Florida taught courses in Ethics and Philosophy (1906-09). The 
second president organized a Department of Biblical Instruction 
in 1910 and gave courses in the Old and New Testaments per¬ 
sonally until 1913 when a Professor of Education assumed the 
responsibility for teaching the Bible along with major concern 
for instruction in School Administration. In 1927, this professor 
devoted full-time to a Department of Bible which was continued 
after his retirement by the senior YMCA Secretary, who as 
Professor of Bible added courses in The World's Great Reli¬ 
gions (1933-43). During World War n a Presidential Committee 
on Religion recommended that a new Department of Religion be 
organized to develop a curriculum on a much broader basis. 
Courses in Religious Philosophy, Social Teachings, and Histori¬ 
cal Interpretation were to be added to those in the Bible and 
Comparative Religion. It was stipulated that the teachers in 
the new department have Ph.D. training. It was also designated 
that any forthcoming plan of religious activities originate under 
the direction of the Department of Religion. The Department 
Religion came into being July 1946, and continues to operate 
with a present staff of three men. 

It is the business of a university to impart universal knowl¬ 
edge. The University of Florida believes that religion is a 
definite part of the cultural information which should be made 
available to any student who wishes it. Therefore, courses in 
religion are set up as Liberal»Arts offerings, designed for any 
college or university stud&nt^ undergraduate or graduate, and 
not for the training of professional religionists. The subject 
matter is presented in three ways: 

(1) A survey approach which attempts to give a broad vision 
of the whole field. 

(2) Intensive studies of the basic classics of religious lit¬ 
erature. 

(3) The private method of individual tutoring and free in- 
vestigation. 
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Great care is exercised to eliminate sectarian bias and propa¬ 
ganda from the subject matter. Religion is taught by its friends 
without an attempt to be strictly objective on the one hand nor 
passionately partisan on the other. 


Organization and Administration 

The Department of Religion is one of the departments in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. The Head of the Department 
is responsible directly to the Dean of the College for all aca¬ 
demic and budgetary matters. The Department consists of three 
full-time faculty, a professor, an associate professor, and an 
assistant professor. Each member of the staff, in addition to 
his teaching, serves as advisor to the campus student religious 
program. 

During 1957-58, three hundred and fifty-eight (358) students 
were enrolled in eleven courses; eight were graduate students 
with minors in Religion, four were majoring in English, and one 
each majoring in Psychology, Speech, Philosophy, and Spanish. 

Courses 


Number and Title 


1957-58 

Enroll. 


R241. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 3 Cr. 21 

An attempt to discover what religion is and does. Re¬ 
ligion as a social pattern, a venture of faith, and an 
orientation toward life. 

R242. SURVEY OF WESTERN RELIGION 3 Cr. 47 

A study of the religious ideas of western civilization. 
The ancient, medieval and modern contribution to cur¬ 
rent religious thinking and practice. 

R243. RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 2 Cr. 50 

A presentation of the historical development of beliefs 
and practices in the United States. 

R251. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 3 Cr. 118 

The religions of India, China, Japan, the Near East and 
Europe compared along general lines. An investigation 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 

R252. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 3 Cr. 33 

The second half of R251. 
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R341. THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 

LIGHT OF TODAY 3 Cr. 26 

An inquiry into the literature and history of the Hebrews 
as reflected in the Bible. 

R342. THE CAREER AND SIGNIFICANCE 

OF JESUS 3 Cr. 31 

A study of the life of the historical Jesus based upon the 
three gospels and recent Biblical scholarship. A continu¬ 
ation of R341. 

R343. THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL 3 Cr. 10 

A continuation of R342, concerned with the expansion of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire as disclosed in the 
Literature of the New Testament. Emphasis is placed 
upon the ^epistles of Paul, the Book of Acts, and the 
Johannine writings. Rival philosophies and religions are 
compared with beliefs of the New Testament authors. 

R401. ADVANCED COMPARATIVE RELIGION 3 Cr. 7 

A study of the similarities and differences to be found 
in the sacred books of the East and the West. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the Bhagavad-Gita, and Dhammapada, 
the Gospel of John, the Tao Teh King and the Prophecy 
of Isaiah. 

R403. THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF 

CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 3 Cr. 6 

An investigation of attempts to apply the Christian ideal 
of life to the problems of war and peace, state and church, 
capital and labor, marriage and the family, minorities 
and the underprivileged. 

R405. THE PROBLEMS OF RELIGIOUS 

PHILOSOPHY 3 Cr. 

An examination of the nature, truth, and reasonableness 
of religious concepts. The problems of man, God, evil, 
freedom, values, and immortality. Attention is given to 
the relations of common sense, science, philosophy, and 
religion. (Not offered, 1957-58.) 

R430. INDIVIDUAL WORK 3 Cr. 9 

A tutorial program designed to assist the student in writ¬ 
ing a comprehensive essay on a topic which involves the 
correlation of religion with other areas of knowledge. 
(Prerequisite: 12 hours in Upper Division of the Humani- 
ities.) 
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R450. RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 

OF HISTORY 3 Cr - 

Recent views of Northrup, Toynbee, Sorokin, and Niebuhr 
analyzed in the light of Asiatic and Classic conceptions 
of eternal recurrence, Biblical ideas of Providence, and 
Western theories of progress and dialectical materialism. 
(Not offered, 1957-58.) 


Total class enrollment. 

Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957-58. 32 

Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body . . . 1:29 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Origin and Development 


Courses in religion were initiated by the Chaplain of the 
University, Dr. B. Davie Napier, at the time of his appointment 
in the fall of 1946. Under his leadership a Department of Re¬ 
ligion was established in the College of Arts and Sciences. In 
addition to his teaching responsibilities, the Chaplain also super¬ 
vises the extra-curricular campus religious program. 

Recently the Departments of Religion and Philosophy have 
been combined. Six five-credit courses in religion are offered 
in this new department. 

In the fall of 1949, the Christian College of Georgia, es¬ 
tablished by the Disciples of Christ, initiated a teaching program 
in re ligi on intended "to provide educational opportunities for 
ministers or for students interested in the ministry." Courses 
are taught by the Dean of the College, the sole member of the 
faculty, in their residential and educational center located ad¬ 
jacent to the campus. 

An arrangement, made by the former Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity, allows a maximum of fifteen hours to be transferred 
for elective university credit. 

The University holds that religion is a part of man’s herit¬ 
age as well as a part of his present experience and that no one 
can be said to be liberally educated without some intelligent 
comprehension of this aspect of man's experience, past and 
present. While this knowledge and insight may be mediated 
through several academic disciplines, it is most fully gained in 
a study of religion as a separate academic discipline. The 
position of the Department is that courses in religion may be 
taught with as much objectivity as comparable disciplines are 
taught in other departments and that the faith stance of the 
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instructor, which should be made known to the students, does 
not serve as an obstacle to his impartiality. 

Organization and Administration 


The Department of Philosophy and Religion functions as a 
department in the College of Arts and Sciences and is financed 
from regular University funds. A combination of courses of¬ 
fered in the Department of Philosophy and Religion and the 
Christian College make possible a major in religion. 

A University committee, consisting of the Dean of the Col¬ 
lege (Chairman), the Chairman of the Department (Secretary), 
and other members of the faculty determine policy with respect 
to relationships between the University and the Christian Col¬ 
lege. 


Courses 


Number and Title 

400. HISTORY OF RELIGION 5 Cr. 

It is the aim of this course to survey the nature of early 
and primitive religions and to cover the main outlines of 
the chief living religions of the world. The method will 
be both historical and analytical. 

406. HEBREW-CHRISTIAN ETHICS (Philosophy) 5 Cr. 

A historical and interpretative survey of the social and 
ethical teachings of the Hebrew prophets, Jesus, and the 
Christian church; the relevance of this ethical pattern for 
the social problems, conflicts, and institutions of contem¬ 
porary life. (Given in cooperation with the Department of 
Philosophy.) 

408. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION (Philosophy) 5 Cr. 

The branch of philosophy that inquires into the origin, na¬ 
ture, function, and value of religion; examines the source 
and validity of the claims which religion makes; studies 
the fundamental religious problems and the concepts as 
they find expression in Western religious philosophies, such 
as Judaism, Christianity, Modernism, Agnosticism, and 
Humanism. 

410. OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 5 Cr. 

A study of the nature, content, and problems of Old Testa¬ 
ment literature, with particular attention given to histori¬ 
cal data, literary forms, and outstanding personalities. 
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411. NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE 5 Cr. 

A study of the nature, content, and problems of New Testa¬ 
ment literature with attention given to the historical back¬ 
ground in Judaism, the Life of Jesus and the life of an 
expanding church. 

430. THE PROPHETIC MOVEMENT 5 Cr. 

A study of the development of Hebrew religion from its 
early, more primitive stages to the high point attained in 
the social, ethical, and spiritual teachings of the great 
writing prophets of Israel. 

440. THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 5 Cr. 

Although primarily a study of what Jesus taught, attention 
is given to the literary and environmental background of 
his teaching, the historical life of the teacher, and the 
contemporary validity of what he taught. 

For the convenience of the students, courses approved for 
transfer credit when taken at the Christian College of Georgia 
are listed below. A maximum of 15 hours may be transferred. 
Classes are held at the Christian College, 220 S. Hull Street. 

320. RELIGION IN AMERICA 5 Cr. 

The rise and development of organized religion in the 
United States from the Colonial period to the present; prin¬ 
cipally a study of American Catholicism, Judaism, and 
Protestantism and their significance as a major factor in 
the development of American life. 

330. THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE BIBLE 5 Cr. 

The leading religious ideas of both the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments; their rise and development; and their importance 
to Hebrew-Christian religion. 

331. THE JOHANNINE BOOKS OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT 5 Cr. 

The Gospel, Letters and Revelation of John, includes the 
critical problems in dealing with these books, with major 
emphasis on their content and religious value for Chris¬ 
tians of the first century and today. 

332. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL 5 Cr. 

An historical-exegetical study of the life and letters of 
Paul; the relationship between Acts and the Pauline Epis¬ 
tles, early non-Pauline Gentile Christianity, the Pauline 
theology and its lasting impression on Christianity. 
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341. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

CHRISTIANITY TO 1500 A.D. 5 Cr. 

Historical and social background of the rise of Christianity; 
and a study of the interrelation between Christianity and 
Western Civilization during the periods of early and medi¬ 
eval Christianity. 

350. RELIGION DURING THE REFORMATION AND 

MODERN PERIODS 5 Cr. 

A socio-historical presentation of the development of Chris¬ 
tianity in the reformation and modern periods in Europe; 
Christianity’s relation to the growth of Western Civiliza¬ 
tion. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
(Oxford, Ohio) 

Origin and Development 


Courses in religion have always been included in the offer¬ 
ings of Miami University. Prior to 1927 they were offered in 
various departments, especially philosophy and history. In 1927 
the Department of Religion was established as an integral part 
of the College of Arts and Science. 

Religion has always played an important role in human cul¬ 
ture and should be given its rightful place among humanistic 
studies. It should be regarded strictly as an academic disci¬ 
pline, not as a means of propaganda. Miami University believes 
that the goal of teaching should be to help students acquire an 
intelligent understanding of the part religion has played in the 
history of culture, what part it is playing in contemporary life, 
and its potentialities for bringing meaning and worth to human 
life. 


Organization and Administration 

The Department of Religion is an integral part of the Col¬ 
lege of Arts and operates on the same basis as all other de¬ 
partments of the college. Salaries are paid by the State of 
Ohio. 
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Courses 


1957-58 

Enroll. 


Number and Title 


11-12. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION-THE 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS (11) 3 Cr. 238 

Religious concepts, ideas and values will be discussed 
and attention directed to problems incident to the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge. (12) A study of the life of 
Jesus in relation to his environment, and of his teach¬ 
ings in their application to his own time and to the 
present. When not taken as a part of the Common Cur¬ 
riculum either semester unit is open to election. 

201. SURVEY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 37 
Books of the Bible studied in their historical settings 
and for their religious significance. 

202. SURVEY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 37 

Similar to 201. 

221. CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF HISTORY 3 Cr. 11 

& Biographical studies of great Christian personalities, 

222. (221) pre-Reformation, (222) post-Reformation. 

311. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 3 Cr. 91 

& (311) Religions of the Mediterranean area including 

312. Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome; Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. (312) Religions of the Orient 
including India, China, and Japan. 

321. THE WORLD’S LIVING RELIGIONS 3 Cr. 

A shortened form of Comparative Religion (311, 312) 
offered only in the summer session. 

331. THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 

& IN AMERICA 3 Cr. 

332. A survey of the development of religious thought and 

institutional life in the United States as viewed in the 
context of the growth of American culture (331) from 
the Pre-Colonial Period of 1865. (332) from 1865 to 

the present. 

345. THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE 2 Cr. 26 

Lectures and assigned readings in the Bible. Open to 
juniors and seniors only. Not open to students who 
take 201, 202. 
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(For the following courses there is a prerequisite of twelve 
hours in the humanities and social sciences, six hours of which 
must be in advanced courses.) 

*421. CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT 3 Cr. 25 

A study of contemporary schools of religious thinking. 

*422. THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 

OF LIFE 3 Cr. 

In the light of modern knowledge the Christian answer 
to the problem of the meaning of life and related ques¬ 
tions will be considered. 

481-2. INDEPENDENT READING 

*501-2. SEMINAR IN RELIGION 2 or 3 Cr. 

A graduate seminar in modern trends in religious 
thought. 


Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957-58. 20 

Total class enrollment. 465 


Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body ... 1:11 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Origin and Development 


Courses in religion, under the designation of Religious Edu¬ 
cation, were first offered at Michigan State well over a quarter 
of a century ago. The pastor of a non-denominational church, at 
that time the only church located in East Lansing, YMCA and 
YWCA personnel, and, later on the Roman Catholic parish priest, 
participated in teaching these courses. The courses were ad¬ 
ministered under the general supervision of the Dean of the Col¬ 
lege of Liberal Arts. The Protestant courses came to lack 
adequate intellectual content, enrollment diminished, and the 
academic status of the work was endangered. The Roman Cath¬ 
olic courses held up in enrollment but there existed no academic 
structure or directives to which they might conform and avoid 
becoming courses in the propagation of the faith. The Hebrew 
tradition was not represented and the Protestant courses re¬ 
flected only the theological characteristics of the inter-denomi¬ 
national movement popular at the time. If the work in religion 
was to acquire a character and status commensurate with the 
rest of the subjects taught in the curriculum of the University, 
it would have to be brought within the normal administrative 
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channels and academic structure. In 1948 the Department of 
Religion as it exists today was established in order to secure 
these ends. The existing courses were re-organized, others 
added, other Protestant groups now established in East Lansing 
were invited to become a part of the program, the Jewish rabbi 
accepted an invitation to participate, qualified regular staff 
members were given the responsibility of upper-class courses, 
and the whole was made an integral part of the University struc¬ 
ture by virtue of the creation of a Department of Religion with¬ 
in the Division of Social Science of the College of Science and 
Arts. 

The basic principle upon which the Department of Religion 
was founded and upon which it operates is that religion is not 
only an integral part of a culture but is a field of knowledge, 
properly constituting, therefore, not only an appropriate but an 
indispensable area of teaching and inquiry in a university. As 
such a field of teaching and inquiry the courses given in the 
area of religion must preserve their own integrity with respect 
to subject-matter and method and must be taught with independ¬ 
ence and objectivity comparable to that employed in any other 
field of human knowledge. All courses in the Department are 
taught descriptively. In order to preserve the objective nature 
of the work in religion the Department from its inception has 
divorced itself from any official connection with campus reli¬ 
gious activities. Students of all faiths or of none are welcome 
in all courses and there is no attempt at indoctrination along 
denominational lines. The Protestant introductory course is 
taught from a common textbook and a common syllabus. En¬ 
rollment of students in courses which describe a faith other 
than their own is encouraged. There is a high proportion of 
such students in all classes. 

The Department of Religion endeavors to teach about re¬ 
ligion as it manifests itself in the culture of which we are a 
part and in the forms in which the student meets religion in 
his daily life. No brief is held for any of these forms, and 
the teaching is not of religion but about religion. 

Organization and Administration 


The Department of Religion is one of the departments of 
the Division of Social Sciences of the College of Science and 
Arts. Courses are offered at all levels; some of the upper- 
class courses carry graduate credit. There is not a major in 
religion but students interested in a religious emphasis may use 
religion as one of the three fields of concentration required in 
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the distributed major in Social Science. There are many religion- 
related courses given in other departments, such as philosophy 
and history, which may also be applied toward this major. A 
graduate minor may be taken in religion. Instructors in the 
department consist of (1) lecturers, or chaplains of religious 
organizations who fulfill appropriate educational requirements 
and who are invited to participate in the program, (2) regular 
staff members who are on dual appointment with other depart¬ 
ments of the University, and (3) at present one full-time staff 
member. In general introductory courses only are taught by 
the chaplains, and these courses are designated as Protestant 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish. There is also an introductory 
course taught by regular university staff members. The courses 
in the Department are theological in emphasis and content. 
Courses in the Philosophy of Religion are taught in the Philoso¬ 
phy Department, in the Sociology of Religion in the Sociology 
Department, in Church Music in the Music Department, etc. 
The course in the Bible as Literature is given in the English 
Department. In administration, approval of course offerings, 
appointment of staff, budget, enrollment of students, the Depart¬ 
ment of Religion functions in the same manner as any other 
department of the University. 

Courses 


Number and Title 


1957-58 

Enroll. 


101. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 2 Cr. 359 

Epistemological, doctrinal, and ethical principles of Chris¬ 
tian religion from Protestant points of view. Fall, winter, 
and spring. Credit will not be given for both 101 and 2is! 

105. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 2 Cr. 334 

Epistemological, doctrinal, and ethical principles of Chris¬ 
tian religion from Roman Catholic standpoint. Fall, winter 
and spring. ' ’ 

110. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 2 Cr. 53 

Epistemological, doctrinal, and ethical principles of Jew¬ 
ish religion. Fall. 

200. LIFE OF CHRIST 3 C r. 69 

Life of Christ as recorded in the Gospels in light of Chris¬ 
tian tradition and with consideration of nature and results 
of ancient and modern scholarship, from Protestant point 
of view. Fall. 
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202. WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL 3 Cr. 20 

Analysis of several Pauline Epistles with particular refer¬ 
ence to occasion, purpose, and theological and ethical sig¬ 
nificance in the Apostolic Church and for contemporary 
Christianity, from Protestant standpoint. Winter. 

204. CHRISTIAN ETHICS 3 Cr. 25 

Christian norm of morality as taught and exemplified by 
Christ. Individual and social problems in light of Chris¬ 
tian standards. Application of Christian ethical principles 
in formation of Christian character. Spring. 

206. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 2 Cr. 105 

Principal doctrines of Roman Catholicism. Winter. 

207. CHRISTIAN ETHICS 2 Cr. 76 

Christian norm of morality as taught and exemplified by 
Christ. Individual and social problems in light of Chris¬ 
tian standards. Application of Christian ethical principles 
in formation of Christian character, from Roman Catholic 
standpoint. Spring. 

211. JEWISH INSTITUTIONS AND 

MOVEMENTS 2 Cr. 46 

Jewish beliefs and practices in home and synagogue, and 
religious differences and philosophies in modern Judaism. 
Winter. 

212. HEBREW PROPHETS 2 Cr. 20 

Leading prophetic figures among Hebrews from eighth to 
the fifth century B.C. with brief survey of historical back¬ 
ground, essential teachings, and contributions to Jewish 
religious thought. Spring. 

215. FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY 2 Cr. 218 

Principal doctrines of Christian theology; God—his nature 
and attributes; revelation; economy of creation and re¬ 
demption; Christian Church and Sacraments; eschatology; 
from comparative Christian viewpoints. Fall, winter, and 
spring. Credit will not be given for both 101 and 215. 

303a. CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: FORMATION 

OF THE CREEDS 3 Cr. 18 

Beginnings of Christian doctrine during first five cen¬ 
turies A.D.; formation of Christian creeds from New Testa¬ 
ment period through Council of Chalcedon. Winter. 
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303b. CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: MEANING OF 

THE CREEDS 3 Cr. 23 

Western Church theologians, Tertullian, Augustine of 
Hippo, Ambrose, Anselm of Canterbury, Thomas Aquinas, 
Abelard, and Erasmus. Their influence on later religious 
thought analyzed and related to medieval and modern 
Christian thought and practice. Spring. Sophomores. 

*315. EASTERN CHRISTIANITY 3 Cr. 8 

Establishment and spread of Christianity in Eastern 
Europe and Russia. Particular attention to impact of 
Orthodoxy on cultural and political life. Spring. Juniors. 

*331. THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 3 Cr. 25 

Luther T s theology, its origins, faith, authority, tradition; 
meaning of "reformation"; Christocentric theology, Prot¬ 
estantism seen against its medieval background; Luther 
and medieval concept of life; Luther and scholastic phi¬ 
losophy. Main differences and controversies between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Anabaptist patterns; their relation to early and to 
Modern Protestantism. Protestant orthodoxy and liberal¬ 
ism. Fall. Prerequisite: 101 or Juniors. 

*332. THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 3 Cr. 18 

Calvin's theology; its origins; Calvin on divine majesty, 
providence, predestination, the Church, Christian life, and 
civil government; Calvin's influence; debate over Common 
Grace; Origins of Puritanism. Protestant faith and reli¬ 
gious tolerance; Protestantism and democracy. Protes¬ 
tantism and art. Protestant attitudes to modern division 
of ideals and ways of life. The ecumenical movement. 
Tillich's "Protestant Principle." Winter. Prerequisite: 
101 or Juniors. 

*340. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 3 Cr. 3 

Goals, techniques, curricula, and major issues in religious 
education. Winter. Prerequisite: 2 credits in Religion. 
Not open to Freshmen. 

*401. OLD TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 8 

History and literature of Israel from early time until the 
division of the monarchy, based on a critical examination 
of Biblical texts, particularly the Pentateuch and the his¬ 
torical books. Fall. Prerequisite: 5 credits in Religion. 

*402. OLD TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 2 

Continuation of 401. From the division of the monarchy, 
through the exilic era to the end of the Old Testament 
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Period. The prophetic books, the Psalms and the literary 
works of the Old Testament are important sources for this 
study. Winter. Prerequisite: 401. 

*403. NEW TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 12 

Continuation of 402. Critical examination of the texts of 
the New Testament in the light of their historical setting. 
Spring. Prerequisite: 5 credits in religion. 

*421. RELIGION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 3 Cr. 19 

Christian social ethics in ancient, medieval, and modern 
times with particular reference to role of religion in con¬ 
temporary economic and political systems. Fall. Juniors. 

*42 5a. (formerly 425). 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION 3 Cr. 38 

Origin, development, and theology of the religions of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, India, China, Japan, and Persia in 
ancient and modern times with a consideration of unique 
and common factors. Winter. Juniors. 

*42 5b. (formerly 425). 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION 3 Cr. 25 

History, doctrines, practices, and Scripture of the Jewish 

and Christian religions. The theological positions of the 
principal Christian denominations are surveyed, both past 
and present. Spring. Juniors. 

*430. CLASSICS OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 3 Cr. 18 

Christian literary works of lasting value from religious 
and literary points of view. Content of course adjusted 
to needs of students. Spring. Prerequisite: Juniors. 

♦Approved for graduate credit. 

Total quarter-credit hours offered in 1957-58 ... 64 


Converted to semester-credit hours. 42 2/3 

Total class enrollment ..1541 


Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body. 1:13 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
Origin and Development 


The first credit course in religion at North Carolina State 
College was offered in 1928-29. A Department of Religion and 
Ethics was established in 1938 and enlarged to a Department of 
Philosophy and Religion in 1945. Fifteen elective courses in 
philosophy and religion are now offered. 
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The primary function of the Department is to provide basic 
and fundamental courses in philosophy and religion especially 
designed to serve students in the several professional schools 
of the college-courses that are fundamental in the sense that 
the utility of critical analysis and the nature of faith are stressed 
and related to student experience. 

Since in matters religious and philosophicaly no universally 
acceptable final answers have been achieved, it is imperative 
that able and systematic and free examination of creedal beliefs 
and metaphysical assumptions in all areas be vigorously and un¬ 
ceasingly continued. Only in this way can faith be kept vital, 
rigid provincialism thwarted, and the significant intellectual 
achievements of the past and present conserved and advanced. 

Personal challenge is extended to the student to live more 
fully in all of his relationships in terms of the high motives of 
love and reason, and to seek ultimate adjustment, not in passive 
conformity, but in duty freely accepted and unique creativity 
dared. 


Organization and Administration 


The Department of Philosophy and Religion is one of the 
eight departments comprising the School of General Studies. 
The five full-time members of the Department divide their time 
between the teaching of courses in philosophy and courses in 
religion. The courses in religion are listed below. 

Courses 


1957-58 

Number and Title Enroll. 

R301. RELIGIOUS GROUPS AND TRENDS 

IN THE UNITED STATES 2 Cr. 45 

Background and characteristic beliefs of the major re¬ 
ligious groups in the United States; survey of the domi¬ 
nant trends and movements in contemporary American 
religion. 

R302. THE BIBLE AND ITS BACKGROUND 3 Cr. 40 

Background of the Bible: origin, growth, and develop¬ 
ment of central concepts, leading personalities, and the 
process by which it has come to us as viewed in the 
light of modern scholarship. 
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R303. CHRISTIAN ETHICS 2 Cr. 10 

An analysis of the major areas of modern life in the 
light of the ethical teachings of Christianity, with an 
examination of the religious faith upon which these 
teachings rest. 

PHI305. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 Cr. 140 

Psychological and historical roots of religious belief; 

science, philosophy, and religion; the rational founda¬ 
tions to theism; the concept of God in Western thought. 

R403. RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 3 Cr. 90 

Background, general characteristics, and basic teach¬ 
ings of the major living religions of the world; consid¬ 
eration of contemporary secular movements that are 
in a sense religions. 


Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957-58. 13 

Total class enrollment. 325 


Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body ... 1:16 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Origin and Development 

Between 1921 and 1928 a series of proposals for "instruc- 
tion in the literary and historical phases of the Bible" were 
considered by the faculty. In 1928, in response to a petition 
submitted to the faculty by students, the faculty recommended 
and the Board of Trustees adopted the following resolution: 

That the Trustees favor the inclusion in the University 
curriculum of instruction in the history and literature 
of religion on the same basis as instruction is given 
in other fields of human activity to be given by instruc¬ 
tors to be chosen by the Board of Trustees of the Uni¬ 
versity. 1 

This action of the Trustees laid the foundation for the es¬ 
tablishment of the Department of Religion which came into being 
in 1946 when funds were provided for an endowed Chair in 
Biblical Literature. 

Those who administer the work of the Department of Re¬ 
ligion have in subsequent years stressed the relevancy of Bibli¬ 
cal and Theological Studies to the various academic disciplines 
on the level of both undergraduate and graduate instruction. 
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Organization and Administration 


The Department, in the Division of the Humanities, enjoys 
the same autonomy and standing accorded to other departments 
within the college. It includes in its offerings relevant courses 
taught in other departments. 

Courses 


Number and Title 


1957-58 

Enroll. 


28. THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 

THE BIBLE 3 Cr. 585 

An introduction to the literature of the Bible, with special 
consideration of the impact of the Hebrew-Christian faith 
upon modern man as he seeks a religious orientation in the 
contemporary situation. 

30. THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION 3 Cr. 39 

A historical study of the impact of the faith of the Old 
Testament, Graeco-Roman religion, Teutonic religion, and 
Christianity upon the life and thought of the Western World. 

31. CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN 

PROBLEMS 3 Cr. 26 

A consideration of the relevance of the Christian faith to 
problems of war and peace, economic enterprise, marriage 
and the family, and the function of the state and interna¬ 
tional organizations in the contemporary scene. 

45. CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS 

OF THE WORLD 3 Cr. 150 

A study of the Christian faith as compared to and contrasted 
with classical religions, such as Hinduism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and also the new political re¬ 
ligions, such as Communism, and Nationalism. 

52. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 Cr. 

This course can be taken for credit in religion only by stu¬ 
dents majoring in religion. 

An analysis will be made of the essential elements of re¬ 
ligious thought and practice. Problems of knowledge and 
faith, the existence and nature of God, and the significance 
of religion for the individual and society will be considered. 
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80. INTRODUCTION TO OLD TESTAMENT 

LITERATURE 3 Cr. 15 

A study of the beginnings of Hebrew religion in the Mosaic 
period, the rise of classical prophecy, and the emergence 
of Judaism. 

81. INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT 

LITERATURE 3 Cr. 120 

A course designed to help the student gain an appreciation 
of both the newness of the Christian religion and its con¬ 
tinuity with Israels historic faith. 

85. ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 

(Classics 85) 3 Cr. 

The results of the exploration and excavations in Palestine 
will be studied for the light they throw on Biblical history. 
Attention will be given to the art and civilization of the 
peoples of the Old Testament, particularly of the pre-exilic 
period. 

87. LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE BIBLE 

(English 87) 3 Cr. 

A study of the literary aspects of the Bible in English trans¬ 
lation, with discussion of types and forms of literature, his¬ 
torical development of the Bible, the principal translations, 
and the influence of the Bible on English literature and on 
the language. 

92. THE VARIETIES OF RELIGION IN 

AMERICAN LIFE AND CULTURE 3 Cr. 

A study of Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and the chief forms 
of Protestantism; their respective beliefs, forms of worship, 
polity, and moral and social teachings. (Not offered, 1957- 
58.) 

93, 94. COURSES FOR HONORS 3 Cr. 1 

Required of all students reading for honors in religion. 

95. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND RELIGION 3 Cr. 20 

This course will be concerned with the mutual influence of 
natural science and religion upon each other in Western 
civilization from 1500 to the present day. 

97. THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 

OF HISTORY 3 Cr. 

The course, beginning with a study of the nature of history 
and the development of historiography, goes on to consider 
the attempts made by thinkers like Nicholas Berdyaev, 
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Reinhold Niebuhr, Christopher Dawson, and Arnold Toyn¬ 
bee to arrive at a Christian interpretation of the historical 
process, in so far as it sheds light on the contemporary 
crisis. (Not offered, 1957-58.) 

99. THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON 

WESTERN THOUGHT 3 Cr. 

A historical study of the influence of the Bible on the 
thought and imagination of Western civilization as expressed 
in its philosophy, art, political theory, and literature. Pre¬ 
requisite, Religion 28 or 30. (Not offered, 1957-58.) 

Courses for Graduates and Advanced Undergraduates 

103. CHRISTIANITY AND EDUCATION 3 Cr. 12 

This course, which is primarily but not exclusively in¬ 
tended for students of education, will consist of a historical 
and comparative study of the relations between Christianity 
and education since the Reformation. Prerequisite, Religion 
30 or 45 or special permission. 

113. ELEMENTARY HEBREW 

(Comparative Linguistics 113) 3 Cr. 

The structure and basic vocabulary of the Hebrew language. 
A standard textbook will be supplemented by selected prose 
readings for the Old Testament. (Not offered, 1957-58.) 

121. THE BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE 3 Cr. 35 

A systematic consideration of the central themes of the 
Bible, such as revelation, sin, judgment, salvation, in re¬ 
lation to an understanding of man, society, ethical obliga¬ 
tion, and history. The tension between the Biblical Weltan- 
schauung and other world views will be considered in terms 
of various contemporary problems. Prerequisite, R28 or 
special permission. 

130. RELIGION AND CULTURE IN 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION 3 Cr. 

A study of the relations between the religions of the West¬ 
ern world (beginning with the dawn of civilization in the 
ancient Near East) and the different cultural expressions 
which these religions have taken. 

152. AUGUSTINE AND AQUINAS 

(Philosophy 152) 3 Cr. 

A study of the philosophy of Augustine and Aquinas; their 
theories of God, Nature, Man and the State; their signifi¬ 
cance for modern man. Prerequisite, Philosophy 56 or 
150 or 151 or special permission. (1956-57 and alternate 
years). 
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158. GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 

(Classics 158) 3 Cr. 

One or more of the Gospels will be read, with attention 
to the grammar, diction, and style of the New Testament 
writers. Prerequisite, Greek 22 or equivalent. 

171. THE WORK OF THE DEUTERONOMISTS 3 Cr. 

A study of the work of the Deuteronomists, their philoso¬ 
phy of history, their continuity with the prophetic move¬ 
ment, and their contributions to the development of Biblical 
thought. 

270. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 

(Sociology 270) 3 Cr. 3 

An analysis of tensions between the scientific, ethical, and 
theological study of society; the role of religion in social 
change; the social origins of the denominations; the socio¬ 
logical significance of the Reformation; "sect" and "church" 
in sociological theory. 


Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957-58. 33 

Total class enrollment. 935 


Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body ... 1:7.5 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
Origin and Development 


Beginning in 1919 with the appointment of a special lecturer 
in Jewish history and in the year following the establishment of 
a course in Religious Education developments in this field led 
to the establishment in 1927 of the Oklahoma School of Religion. 
This School was supported by voluntary contributions, had no 
organic connection with the University, but credits earned there¬ 
in were honored by the University. In 1947 the School closed 
for lack of support. 

The Trustees of Kingfisher College (which closed in 1927) 
and the Regents of the University jointly established, in 1951, a 
chair in the Department of Philosophy named the Kingfisher 
Chair of Philosophy and Religion and Ethics. Since its incep¬ 
tion this chair has been expanded into an operative section of 
the Department of Philosophy to include two Kingfisher College 
Fellowships in Philosophy of Religion and Ethics. 

The catalogue states: "the basic purpose of studies in 
Philosophy of Religion and Ethics is to give responsible instruc¬ 
tion and orientation to undergraduates in the area of moral and 
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spiritual values, and to clarify the relation of religion to other 
areas of human experience, especially science. tf 

Organization and Administration 


The program has the full support and participation of the 
Department of Philosophy. The principle emphasis is upon gen¬ 
eral service courses available to students throughout the Uni¬ 
versity. A major, leading to both the A.B. and M.A. degrees, 
with an orientation to philosophy and religion, is available. The 
Kingfisher College Professor of Philosophy of Religion and 
Ethics advises, in consultation with the chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy, such majors, and acts as liaison between 
the department and the University administration and the King¬ 
fisher College Board of Trustees. 

Courses 

(in the Department of Philosophy) 

1957-58 

Number and Title Enroll. 

*2. PHILOSOPHIES OF SOCIAL AND 

RELIGIOUS MORALITY 3 Cr. 213 

For freshmen and sophomores only. May not be counted 
as major work. 


*105. ETHICS 

Prerequisite, junior standing. 

3 Cr. 

97 

*107. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
Prerequisite, junior standing. 

2 Cr. 

126 

*108. RELIGION AND SCIENCE IN 

PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Prerequisite, junior standing. 

2 Cr. 

119 

♦Offered Fall and Spring. Other courses 
semester or year. 

offered every 

other 

151. RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHIES OF THE 
WEST TO 400 A.D. 

Prerequisite, junior standing. 

3 Cr. 

27 

152. RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHIES OF THE 
WEST AFTER 400 A.D. 

3 Cr. 

28 


Prerequisite, junior standing. 
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153. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 3 Cr. 
Prerequisite, junior standing. 

339. THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 

TO CHRISTIANITY 2 Cr. 14 

Prerequisite, twelve hours of philosophy including Courses 
107 and 135 (or eight hours of philosophy and eight hours 
of religion). With a change in subject may be repeated: 
maximum credit six hours. 


These courses are supplemented (for those concentrating in 
Philosophy of Religion) by Philosophy 206, Social Ethics; Phi¬ 
losophy 225, Philosophy of Value; and advanced seminars and 
reading courses in Philosophy of Religion. 

The courses in the literary study of the English Bible are 
given in the English Department. 


Eng. 107. THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 

Eng. 108. THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 

Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957-58. 21 

Total class enrollment. 613 

Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body ... 1:14 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Origin and Development 

A chair of Religion was first authorized at Oregon State 
College by the State Board of Higher Education in 1928. Prior 
to this time non-credit courses, financed from private funds, 
had been given by the YMCA secretary. Since 1928 a Depart¬ 
ment of Religion has operated as a regular department of the 
College of Liberal Arts. 

Courses in Religion are designed to help the students under¬ 
stand and appreciate the role religion has played in the history 
of Western culture and in the life of today. The department is 
non-sectarian in spirit and organization. A historical and criti¬ 
cal approach to the literature and organization of religion is at¬ 
tempted. Courses are determined, for the most part, to fit the 
needs of students in the fields of Science, English, Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Teaching, and so forth. 
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The department is concerned with relating religion and other 
fields of the humanities and the sciences and regards knowledge 
of religious literature and tradition an essential of general edu¬ 
cation. 


Organization and Administration 


The Department of Religion is organized and administered 
under the School of Lower Division of Liberal Arts. The selec¬ 
tion of instructors, the budget, and other administrative details 
are handled by the Dean of Liberal Arts, just as in the case of 
any other department. 

The Chairman of the Department of Religion is also the 
Chairman of the Department of Philosophy. However, the De¬ 
partment of Philosophy is a separate department, administra¬ 
tively, and has its own budget and organization. 

Courses 


Number and Title 


1957-58 

Enroll. 


R211. THE NEW TESTAMENT AND ITS 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 3 Cr. 25 

Special attention is given to times and conditions out of 
which New Testament writings came and problems that 
gave rise to the Christian movement. 

R212. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND (Not given 
1957-58) 3 Cr 

Old Testament in light of times and conditions which pro¬ 
duced it; religion of Israel as it emerges out of critical 
survey of sources. 

R220. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 2 Cr. 249 

Philosophy of Jesus T teaching as embodied in selected 
passage. 

R225. THE PROPHETS AND THEIR MESSAGE 2 Cr. 31 

Selected writings of Hebrew prophets; their significance 
and value for present day. 

R230. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 3 Cr. 26 

Rise and spread of Christian religion; thought of its vari¬ 
ous leaders; movements within Christianity; present tend¬ 
encies in religious thought. 
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R231. AMERICAN RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 2 Cr. 153 

Development of main religious groups in America: Ca¬ 
tholicism, Judaism, Protestantism, role of the churches; 
current trend toward ecumenicity. 

Eng. 275. THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 3 Cr. 

(Given in the English Department). Structure, literary 
types, ideas of the Bible; its influence on our literary 
heritage. Spring. 

R370. PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS 

LEADERSHIP (Not given 1957-58.) 3 Cr. 

Practical study of religious leadership. Open only to stu¬ 
dents actually engaged in some form of leadership in re¬ 
ligious organization that serves as laboratory work for 
study. 

R407. SEMINAR IN CONTEMPORARY 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 3 Cr. 7 

An examination of the thought of representative contem¬ 
porary theologians such as Niebuhr, Tillich, Buber, and 
Maritain with special emphasis on the relation of modem 
theology to contemporary art, literature, and culture. 
Prerequisite: One 400 course in Religion or the consent 
of instructor. 

R461. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 Cr. 22 

Basic convictions underlying religious thinking; values, 
God, problem of good and evil, immortality, human nature, 
religious experience. 

R462. HISTORY OF GREAT RELIGIONS 3 Cr. 66 

Comparative study of religions that command a large 
following today such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucian¬ 
ism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

R463. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 3 Cr. 25 

Bearing of psychology on religious thought and action, 
both past and present. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Origin and Development 

A Department of Religion was established by the University 
in 1934, as a non-major department, with one professor giving 
part-time to the teaching, and with compensation derived largely 
from private funds. State support for the program gradually 
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increased until in 1939 a full-time professor and head of de¬ 
partment was appointed as a regular member of the faculty. A 
Faculty Committee on Religious and Spiritual Activities has been 
influential in the development and expansion of the department. 

The Department of Religion is described by the catalogue 
as being 

non-sectarian in spirit, the aim being to acquaint stu¬ 
dents with the far-reaching influence of religion in the 
cultural history of the world. The instruction is planned 
in accordance with the same standards of authoritative 
scholarship recognized in other departments of the in¬ 
stitution. 

Through these courses, the University seeks to de¬ 
velop an appreciation of the nature and processes of 
religious thought and experience and to relate these 
facts to the life and problems of our time. The courses 
are also intended to meet the needs of students whose 
major work in other fields fits them for positions of 
leadership and who can become effective and influential 
in the religious and spiritual life of their communities 
through a better understanding of the power of religion 
over men f s lives and over the destiny of civilization. 

Organization and Administration 


The Department is organized as a Department of the Lib¬ 
eral Arts faculty and administered by the Dean and the Head of 
the Department of Religion. All the courses are approved by 
the regular faculty of the College and the University, after rec¬ 
ommendation by the University Committee on Courses. 

Major matters of policy are determined by the Head of the 
Department, in consultation with the Dean of the College of Lib¬ 
eral Arts, the President of the University and a special advisory 
faculty Committee, sometimes called the Religious and Spiritual 
Activities Committee, and at other times called ad hoc Advisory 
Committee for Department of Religion. 

All courses are offered as part of the regular course offer¬ 
ings and carry full academic credit as undergraduate courses 
in the College of Liberal Arts. Any student in the University 
may take courses in religion. 
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Courses 


Number and Title 

Rill, 112, 113. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 3 Cr. 
Introduction to religious problems and to methods of 
studying these problems. Religion in different cultures. 
Consideration of some of the common questions men have 
asked about God, the soul, immortality, good and evil, 
the nature and destiny of man. Criteria for evaluating 
religion. 

R201, 202, 203. GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 3 Cr. 
Study of Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Islam, Juda¬ 
ism, and Christianity. Special Attention to the origins, 
organization, and philosophy of these religions. 

R214, 215, 216. THE BIBLE AND CIVILIZATION 3 Cr. 

A survey of the literature of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament to discover its significance for civiliza¬ 
tion. How the Bible came into being; how its influence 
was preserved and extended. 

R301, 302, 303. RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 3 Cr. 

Fall: theories of the origin of religion; animistic reli¬ 
gion; Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, Roman religions; re¬ 
ligions of the Graeco-Roman world. Winter: Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam; how these religions arose, the 
social conditions bearing on their development, their in¬ 
ternal struggles, their beliefs. Spring: living religions 
of the Orient; Zoroastrianism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, etc., with special refer¬ 
ence to origins, organization, philosophy, and sacred lit¬ 
erature of the several religions. 

R421. RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 3 Cr. 

The relation of religion to social institutions. Religion 
and the state, totalitarian and democratic. The social 
teachings of the various churches and religious groups. 
The religious situation today. Criteria for evaluating re¬ 
ligion as a social force. 

(This is an experimental course being taught co-operatively 
by faculty members and some of the full-time chaplains or re¬ 
ligious directors. The course is designed for upper-division 
students who wish to understand various trends, some of the 
problems and issues of religious thought today. Four main 
topics are considered: 1. The Bible and Christian teaching, 
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2. Christian Ethics and Society, 3. Jesus Christ in history and 
faith, 4. The Church.) 

R422. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 3 Cr. 

Contributions of psychology to the understanding of vari¬ 
ous forms of religious behavior. 

R423. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 Cr. 

An inquiry into the nature of religion and its basic under¬ 
lying convictions. An analysis of the factor of religion 
and religious thought in culture and civilization. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY (DOUGLASS COLLEGE) 

Origin and Development 

The teaching of religion began at Rutgers in the early 
1930’s with the offering of a course in Introduction to the Bible, 
listed separately in the catalogues under the heading "Biblical 
Literature." Soon thereafter an additional course in History of 
Religions was added and the catalogue heading was changed to 
"Religious History.” 

Organization and Administration 


The Department of Religious History (Douglass College) is 
an independent department of the University with its own chair¬ 
man. A regular major is not offered but, under special regu¬ 
lation provided for in the catalogue, fields of special concentration 
may be elected to be taken under supervision of the faculty. 
Under this arrangement, a major program in religion may be 
taken. 


Courses 


Number and Title 

101, 102. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 3 Cr. 

A survey of basic religious issues and problems to 
which all religions must direct their attention. 

201, 202. INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 3 Cr. 

First term: Old Testament. Second term: New 
Testament. 

211, 212. HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 3 Cr. 

Primitives, Near and Far East, Religion in the West. 
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303, 304. RELIGIOUS ETHICS 3 Cr. 

The Judeo-Christian ethic, its origin, development and 
application to contemporary problems of courtship and 
marriage, politics, business, and social relations in 
general. 

305, 306. SELECTIONS FROM RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 1 Cr. 

Literature and themes of Prophetic type from the Old 
Testament, selected Christian writings, and some con¬ 
temporary fiction. 

357, 358. EXPERIMENTAL COURSE 

Structures of Religious Thought. A study of the pres¬ 
ent structure and meaning of the doctrines basic to 
four of the following major religions: Hindusim (and 
related Eastern faiths), Islam, Judaism, Catholic, 
Orthodox, and Protestant Christianity. The course is 
divided into four equal parts, with the content presented 
by guest lecturers (normally from "within" the faiths 
themselves), and discussion every third meeting led 
by instructors in the Department. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Origin and Development 

This work began in 1897 at the University of Virginia as 
the Virginia Bible Chair. It was supported by the Christian 
Woman T s Board of Missions. It was at the University, but not 
a part of it, and courses did not receive credit. 

At the end of the session 1904-05 the Board of Visitors of 
the University created the John B. Cary Memorial School of 
Biblical History and Literature, and agreed to allow credit for 
its courses toward college degrees. The Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions then raised an endowment of $50,000 toward 
the support of the professorship. 

In 1940 the name was changed to School of Religion, and 
more recently it has been changed to Department of Religion. 
The full name at present is the John B. Cary Memorial Depart¬ 
ment of Religion. 

Organization and Administration 

The Department of Religion is in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and offers a major in religion which includes at least 
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eighteen hours in this field and twelve hours in related courses. 
A typical program might consist of Religion 1, 2, 3, 4, 101, and 
102, or any similar combination of courses in religion. Related 
courses may be chosen from any other department, depending 
on the student’s particular interests. This major is intended 
to provide a broad liberal arts education and is not designed 
exclusively for those who expect to enter some professional re¬ 
ligious work. It provides a thorough preparation for students 
who expect to study theology. 

The Department of Religion does not give any graduate de¬ 
gree, but it collaborates in graduate degree programs with the 
Department of Philosophy, the Department of Sociology and An¬ 
thropology, and the School of Education. 

Courses 

Number and Title 

1. THE LITERATURE AND RELIGION OF THE BIBLE, I 3 Cr. 
The literature of the Old Testament from its beginning to 
the Babylonian exile. 

2. THE LITERATURE AND RELIGION OF THE BIBLE, H 3 Cr. 
Beginning with the literature after the exile, this course is 
devoted mainly to the New Testament. 

3. RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, I 3 Cr. 

This course begins with the religion of primitive peoples, 
and then includes a study of the native religions of China, 
Japan, and India. 

4. RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, H 3 Cr. 

A survey of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christian¬ 
ity, Mohammedanism, with particular reference to the place 
of these religions in the modern world. 

5. RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 3 Cr. 

The relation of the Bible and of religious faith to the demo¬ 
cratic principles and ideals of American life. Based on a 
study of historic documents, such as the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, and other selections from American literature. 

7. MINOR NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 3 Cr. 

A detailed study and interpretation of two or more minor 
New Testament writings; their literary style, ideas, and im¬ 
portance. 

8. OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 3 Cr. 

A study of prophetic persons; their personalities, ideas, and 
importance for religion. 
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11. CHRISTIAN ETHICS f ^ r - 

An elementary course which first presents the Christian 
view of personality, and, in the light of Christian princi¬ 
ples, deals with moral issues related to sex, business, and 
professional life, politics, and war. 

12. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 3 Cr. 

This course introduces beginning students of religion to 
the insights, ideas, and concepts of theology which through 
the centuries have constituted the Christian view of life. 


101. THE LIFE OF PAUL 3 Cr. 

The life of Paul, based principally on the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles, but also on Paul's letters and other New Testament 
writings. (Prerequisite: Twelve-semester hours in reli¬ 
gion or related subjects.) 

102. THE RELIGION OF PAUL 3 Cr. 

Paul's own personal experience and his understanding of 
the Christian faith; his relation to Judaism and HeUenism, 
and his importance in Christian theology. Based on the 
letters of Paul. (Prerequisite: Twelve-semester hours 
in religion or related subjects.) 

103. THE LIFE OF JESUS 3 Cr. 

The historical facts of the life of Jesus as they are pre¬ 
served in the Gospels and other biblical writings. The 
records of his birth, childhood, making disciples, deeds of 
mercy, conflicts with enemies, arrest, trial, crucifixion, 
and resurrection. (Prerequisite: Twelve-semester hours 
in religion or related subjects.) 

104. THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 3 Cr. 

A study of those parts of the Gospels which present the 
teachings of Jesus, such as the Sermon on the Mount and 
the parables. What did Jesus teach about God, the nature 
and destiny of human life, the social order, the Kingdom 
of God? (Prerequisite: Twelve-semester hours in religion 
or related subjects.) 


WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Origin and Development 

As Western State Teachers College moved toward its trans¬ 
formation into university status and organization with the for¬ 
mation of a School of Liberal Arts, plans for expansion of the 
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curriculum included both philosophy and religion. Concurrently 
the work of a faculty committee on a five-year project on Teach¬ 
er Education and Religion of the National Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education aroused interest in the idea of providing 
courses in the field of religion for prospective public school 
teachers. The university accepted the offer of the Danforth 
Foundation to pay one-half the salary of a faculty member 
called to introduce such courses and an appointment was made 
in 1956. 

At Western Michigan religion is approached as an academic 
discipline, a field of knowledge which demands the same kind of 
rigorous study that is called for in such disciplines as history 
and literature. 


Organization and Administration 


The work in religion is carried out as part of the Division 
of Language and Literature of the School of Liberal Arts. 

Courses 


1958-59 

Number and Title Enroll. 

200. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 3 Cr. 117 

A survey of anthropological, archaeological, and historical 
data which provide a background against which the Biblical 
view of nature, man, and God can be seen and understood. 
Fall, spring. 

310. THE WORLD OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 2 Cr. 8 

The distinctive religious faith and traditions of the Hebrew 
people studied against the background of the ancient civili¬ 
zation of the Middle East. Fall. 

311. THE WORLD OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 2 Cr. 25 

The distinctive religious faith and traditions of the early 
Christian Church studied against their Jewish background 
and Hellenistic environment. Spring. 

330. GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD: 

THE EAST 3 Cr. 29 

A study of Hinduism and Buddhism in terms of their his¬ 
torical development, their systems of thought, and their 
contemporary revival. Special emphasis is placed on read¬ 
ing and analysis of original sources available in English 
Translation. Spring. 
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341. CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN THOUGHT 3 Cr. 14 
Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century intellectual challenges 
to Christianity; Christian responses, especially those sup¬ 
ported by recent trends in biblical studies and the philoso¬ 
phy of religion. Spring. 

344. RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF MODERN 

POETRY AND DRAMA 2 Cr. 13 

A study of selected literary works of Eliot, Auden, Ten¬ 
nessee Williams, Graham Greene, Robert Penn Warren, 
Albert Camus, and other contemporary artists. The con¬ 
cern of the course is to teach students to read imaginative 
literature in genuinely religious as well as fully aesthetic 
terms. Fall. 

500. RELIGIOUS HERITAGE OF AMERICA 2 Cr. 39 

A survey of the histories of Judaism, Protestantism, and 
Roman Catholicism in the United States, followed by a study 
of distinctive beliefs and practices which are characteristic 
of these three traditions at the present time. Fall. 


Total semester-credit hours offered in 1958-59. 17 

Total class enrollment. 245 


Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body . . . 1:23 
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Section B 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS 



INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Origin and Development 


Since 1953, the College of Arts and Sciences at Indiana Uni¬ 
versity has had an inter-departmental committee to coordinate 
course offerings in the field of religion. The committee includes 
representatives of the departments of English, History, and Phi¬ 
losophy and a lecturer from Indiana School of Religion. The 
Vice President of the University and Dean of the Graduate School 
serves as committee chairman. 

Indiana School of Religion, incorporated in 1910, is an in¬ 
dependent institution whose primary purpose is that of supplying 
Indiana University with lecturers in the area of Comparative 
Religion. Two such lecturers offered a total of 34 semester 
hours of credit courses within the University curriculum in 
1958-59. 


Organization and Administration 


Courses offered in the cooperative departments and by lec¬ 
turers from Indiana School of Religion are approved in the reg¬ 
ular channels by the curriculum committee and faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. No provision is currently made 
for majors or minors. 

The inter-departmental program enables interested students 
to include courses in this field on an elective basis as a part 
of their regular A.B. or B.S. program. The 1958-59 catalogue 
includes the following statements: 

Even as understanding of religious values and attitudes 
is a necessary part of education in the broad sense, 
so special interest in religion is best pursued within 
the framework of a liberal education which brings the 
student into contact with concepts of man, society, and 
the universe. . . . The A.B. degree program is de¬ 
signed to introduce the student to all these areas, and 
courses may be planned to include much of religious 
significance or bearing. ... If the student has a clear 
purpose and seeks experienced advice, most objectives 
of a special nature can be achieved. 


A University Committee on Religion, appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, which includes representatives of administration, faculty, 
and the faith groups on campus, advises him on religious mat- 
ters. 


Courses 


Lecturers from Indiana School of Religion 


1957-58 

Number and Title Enroll. 

R300. INTRODUCTION TO WORLD RELIGIONS 2 Cr. 250 
An introduction to the historical and comparative study 
of beliefs, cultural impact, and cultic practices and insti¬ 
tutions of the eleven major religions around the world. 

R311, 312. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 

THOUGHT I-H 3 Cr. 

No prerequisite for either semester. A study of the rise 
and development of fundamental beliefs in the history of 
Christianity, First Semester; the early church of the 
' Reformation era, Second Semester; Modern Christian 
thought from the Reformation to the present. 

R323. OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 2 Cr. 

Cultures of ancient Palestine and neighboring lands in 
which developed the foundations of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. Roots of religious, social, and political be¬ 
liefs and practices now associated with these three reli¬ 
gions. Hebrew Bible or Old Testament is one of several 
sources used. 

R324. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN NEW 

TESTAMENT TIMES 2 Cr. 

Beginnings of Christianity, especially in the first century 
A.D. Thought and writing of Paul and others. Source 
material; The Acts of the Apostles, the letters of Paul, 
James, Peter, Jude, and John, and related contemporary 
works. 

Department of Anthropology 

A374. PRIMITIVE RELIGION 3 Cr. 

A comparative analysis of religious beliefs and practices 
of primitive peoples with the aim of defining their nature 
and social functions. ^ 
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Department of Classical Languages and Literatures 


C203. NEW TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 

Luke and Acts. Prerequisites C101-C102. 

C205. CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 2 Cr. 

C425, 426. CLASSICS OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

I-n 2 Cr. 

Some major works of Christian literature in English 
translation: Selections from St. Paul, Athanasius, Augus¬ 
tine, Aquinas, More, Luther, Bunyan, Pascal, Renan, and 
T. S. Eliot. A few other works, as well as the general 
historical context of the works selected for reading will 
be summarized in lectures. Primarily for seniors. 

Miscellaneous 


Courses in Literature of the Bible, Church Music, Liturgies 
and Hymnology, Philosophy of Religion. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Origin and Development 

The University of Michigan has twice in the past had Schools 
of Religion which flourished for a time. The first school started 
in 1908 and continued through 1914; the second offered courses 
for a period of two years, 1924-25, and a series of lectures by 
scholars in religion for three years, 1926-29. The funds raised 
at that time for the School of Religion have, since 1929, made 
possible the continuance of the lectureships. 

In both instances, the Schools were initiated by exceptionally 
able leaders, assisted by the active cooperation of the President 
of the University and the support of distinguished state and na¬ 
tional civic and religious leaders. In each instance, plans had 
to be abandoned because of the untimely death of key leaders 
and lack of financial support. 2 

During the next decade an inter-departmental degree pro¬ 
gram in Religion and Ethics was initiated. This program has 
gradually but steadily grown since 1948, and attempts are now 
under way to expand the program further both on the under¬ 
graduate and graduate levels, but still maintaining an organic 
relationship of each faculty member and each course in religion 
with an existing department of the University. 
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Some guiding principles of this program are as follows: 

(1) Religion is far too complex a fact of human life and 
history to fall fully within the academic competence of 
any one individual or department. 

(2) To understand the nature of the religious phenomena re¬ 
quires a multi-disciplinary approach, utilizing as much 
as is at present possible, the methods and data of the 
philosopher, sociologist, and anthropologist, historian, 
psychologist, as well as the range of materials which 
fall within the traditional fields of art, music, litera¬ 
ture and various specializations in foreign (especially 
Oriental) cultures. 

(3) Theology has always traditionally been a normative dis¬ 
cipline. The university in this country has not felt itself 
to be the proper platform for the presentation of reli¬ 
gious norms as something which ought to be accepted 
by students. This does not, however, exclude the pos¬ 
sibility that various theologies of importance in human 
history can and ought to be studied in the university. 
We feel that it is possible to examine and study such 
theologies without indoctrinating or pressuring students 
to accept them. This is best done within the existing 
framework of the university in the Department of Phi¬ 
losophy or History (especially intellectual history). 

(4) The establishment of a Department of Religion is felt to 
be inadvisable for many reasons. Further multiplication 
of administrative units is not desirable. 

Organization and Administration 


The program in studies in religion is at present under the 
supervision of a committee appointed by the Dean of the College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts. This consists of six mem¬ 
bers all but one of whom are seriously engaged in teaching 
courses dealing with religion in the Departments of History, 
Sociology, Philosophy, English, Far Eastern Languages and Lit¬ 
eratures, and Near Eastern Studies. In addition, the Coordinator 
of Religious Affairs is an ex officio member of the committee, 
and a member of the committee has usually been a member of 
the Board of Governors of Religious Affairs which is concerned 
with the university community as a whole. 

The committee is responsible for recommending to the Dean 
and Faculty of the College, matters of policy with regard to the 
curriculum in religion, introduction of new courses, securing of 
new faculty members through consultation with the appropriate 
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department(s), as well as supervision of the concentration pro¬ 
gram in Studies in Religion. In addition, the committee is re¬ 
sponsible for bringing outstanding religious and academic leaders 
to the campus for university lectures, usually in cooperation 
with the Office of Religious Affairs and specific departments of 
the College. 

Here it is believed that religious subjects should be dealt 
with in every department whose methods and subjects include 
some important aspect of the religious life of human beings. 
Religion has not, as a rule, been a totally segregated aspect of 
human civilization, but has rather been inseparable from almost 
every realm of human activity. The Michigan organization and 
administrative structure is a reflection of this fact. 

Courses 


This program, built from courses in various departments, 
is intended for students who wish to make religion a primary 
field of study in connection with intensive work in some specific 
department. The concern of that part of the program which 
deals with religion is not to teach any particular doctrine or 
faith, but to broaden the students knowledge and understanding 
of religion, whatever his faith may be. 

Prerequisite 

Philosophy 2, 31, or 34, Psychology 31; and Sociology 1 or 
10, plus the prerequisite for concentration in the specific de¬ 
partment chosen. Students who think of embarking on this pro¬ 
gram should, however, see the adviser as early in their careers 
as possible. 

Concentration Program 

Thirty-five hours including Psychology 55, Psychology and 
Religion (1958-59 enrollment 60); Philosophy 65, Problems of 
Religion (1958-59 enrollment 104); and Sociology 174, Religion 
and Society (1958-59 enrollment 70). 

A. At least eighteen hours chosen from the following list: 

1958-59 

Number and Title Enroll. 

Anthropology 

153. PRIMITIVE RELIGION 3 Cr. 34 

The religious behavior of primitive peoples, illustrated with 
data from representative tribes. 
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Classical Studies 


41. THE GOSPELS OF MARK AND MATTHEW 2 Cr. 7 
An opportunity to read under guidance the simple Greek 
of the New Testament. 

42. THE GOSPEL OF LUKE AND THE ACTS 

OF THE APOSTLES 2 Cr. 

A continuation of Greek 41, with greater attention to New 
Testament idiom and style. 

134. EARLY CHRISTIAN ART AND 

ARCHAEOLOGY 2 Cr. 

Christian life and thought to the age of Justinian as re¬ 
flected in architecture and the decorative arts. 

165, 166. GREEK RELIGION 2 Cr. each 

A survey of ancient Greek religious belief and ritual in 

relation to political institutes, moral standards, and influ¬ 
ence on other religious systems. Lectures, assigned read¬ 
ings, and written reports. 

167. GREEKS, ROMANS, AND EGYPTIANS 2 or 3 Cr. 8 

Hellenistic and Roman Egypt will be studied through Eng¬ 
lish translations of documents relating to government, eco¬ 
nomics, society, and religion in the six centuries following 
Alexander the Great. Students competent in Greek may 
elect the course for three hours credit. 

English 

144. MILTON 3 Cr. 77 

An intensive study of "Paradise Lost," the shorter poems 
(especially "Comus,” "Paradise Regained," and "Samson 
Agonistes"), and of "Areopagitica." Consideration is given 
to other writings by Milton and of the historical background 
insofar as they illuminate these works. 

181, 182. THE ENGLISH BIBLE: ITS LITERARY 

ASPECTS AND INFLUENCE 2 Cr. each 106 

181: A survey of the books of the Old Testament from 
Genesis to the Major Prophets, with special attention to 
narrative and poetic materials; 182: a continuation of the 
study of the Bible as a literary masterpiece, beginning with 
the Major Prophets and concluding with selected books from 
the New Testament. 
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Far Eastern 


111, 112. HISTORY OF FAR EASTERN 

THOUGHT 3 Cr. each 

The history of Far Eastern philosophy and religion based 
on the original texts in translation, centered on China and 
including Japan, Buddhist India, and Tibet; from about 
2000 B.C. to A.D. 1850. 

141, 142. CHINESE LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 3 Cr. each 

A comprehensive survey of Chinese literature accompanied 
by readings in Chinese poetry and prose in translations. 
Lectures and reports. 

Fine Arts 

91. ART OF INDIA 3 Cr. 

Sculpture, painting, and architecture, with emphasis on 
their relation to traditional Indian religion and philosophy. 

92. ART OF CHINA 3 Cr. 

Bronzes, jades, sculptures, painting, and architecture, with 
emphasis on their relation to traditional Chinese religion 
and philosophy. 

188. BUDDHIST ART 3 Cr. 12 

The origins, development, and significance of Buddhist art 
of the Far East and its relations to the West, with par¬ 
ticular emphasis on the Buddhist cave temples. 

History 

85, 86. CHURCH AND STATE IN ANGLO- 

AMERICAN SOCIETY 2-3 Cr. each 

109. INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 

EUROPE TO THE TWELFTH CENTURY 3 Cr. 

The legacies of Greece, Rome and the Bible, the ages of 
the Church Fathers, the period of transmission to the early 
Middle Ages, and the Carolingian Renaissance. 

110. INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 

EUROPE 3 Cr. 42 

The main currents of Latin Christian thought against the 
background of social and educational conditions of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

113. NORTHERN RENAISSANCE 3 Cr. 14 

The revival of learning in the countries north of the Alps, 
the humanists of the northern countries, notably the Eras- 
mian circle in Germany, the Low Countries, England, and 
France. 
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114. THE REFORMATION 3 Cr. 14 

Northern humanism, reform movements before 1517, Luth¬ 
ers career. The rise of the larger Protestant denomina¬ 
tions, and the Catholic Reformation. 

Near Eastern 

65, 66. ELEMENTARY BIBLICAL HEBREW 3 Cr. each 
The mastery of basic grammatical patterns; reading and 
analysis of selected Biblical texts. 

103. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE BIBLE 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF ISRAEL TO 

THE END OF THE MONARCHY 3 Cr. 14 

The religion of the Bible is studied in its context in an¬ 
cient history: relationships between the ancient Hebrews 
and the Amorites, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Canaanites; development of Hebrew culture and religion, 
with particular reference to the arts, literature, and law. 

104. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE BIBLE: 

THE PERSIAN, GREEK, AND ROMAN 

PERIODS 3 Cr. 14 

Effects of the exile on Jewish religion and culture, rise of 
normative Judaism, contribution of the Persian and Greek 
ideologies to Judeo-Christian religious tradition. The Mac- 
cabean revolt, rise of sectarian religious movements, domi¬ 
nation of Rome are discussed as the historical setting for 
the life and teachings of Jesus. Life and thought of the 
early Christian church to close of first century. 

108. SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF 
THE HEBREW PROPHETS 

159a. THE FORMATION OF ISLAMIC CIVILIZA¬ 
TION, A.D. 500-945 3 Cr. 9 

The background and rise of Islam in the Near East; Arabic 
culture in the period of the Umayyad and early T Abbas id 
caliphs; Islamic institutions and sects. 

159b. THE NEAR EAST IN THE PERIOD OF THE 

CRUSADES, 945-1258 3 Cr. 9 

Fatimids, Seljuqs, Crusaders, and Mongols; internal and 
external forces which brought the Islamic Near East to the 
verge of collapse; Persian culture; Islamic Spain and its 
influence on medieval Europe. 

160a. THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE AND 

THE NEAR EAST, 1258-1789 3 Cr. 16 

The rise, expansion, and decay of the Ottoman Empire; its 
institutions and foreign relations; Turkish culture; contem¬ 
porary states in Egypt and Iran. 
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160b. THE MODERN NEAR EAST: SINCE 1789 3 Cr. 16 

The growing impact of the West on the Near East in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, with concentration on 
the modernization of Turkey and Egypt; the Palestine prob¬ 
lem and Israel; the recent history of Iran. 

168. MUSLIM RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 3 Cr. 2 

The development of Islamic theology on the basis of the 
Qur’an and traditions; the Greco-Arabic philosophy of 
Farabi and Avicenna; Ghazali’s attack on philosophy and 
Averroes’ defence of it. 

171. RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF THE 

ANCIENT NEAR EAST 4 Cr. 

Philosophy 

61. ETHICS 3 Cr. 

An examination of some representative standards of moral 
conduct, with attention to their practical application. 

65. PROBLEMS OF RELIGION 4 Cr. 104 

A philosophic examination of basic religious problems, 
such as the nature and grounds of religious beliefs, the 
existence and nature of God, human immortality, the rela¬ 
tions of religion and science, and the nature of religious 
language. 

190. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 Cr. 12 

An examination of some currently influential philosophies 
of religion, particularly Thomism, Humanism, and Existen¬ 
tialism. 

Psychology 

55. PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 2 Cr. 60 

Psychological processes in religious phenomena and an 
interpretation of the psychological meaning of religion. 

Sociology 

174. RELIGION AND SOCIETY 3 Cr. 70 

An analysis of religious institutions and of their inter¬ 
relations with economic, political, and other societal in¬ 
stitutions. Special attention will be given to religions of 
the western world. 

B. A minimum of seventeen hours in one of the departments of 
the College, including the courses required for concentration 
in that department. No course may be counted in both parts 
of the program. 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Origin and Development 

For over a decade Wayne State University has been in¬ 
volved in the general public concern about teaching religion in 
tax-supported institutions and studies have been made of local 
community needs and attitudes as well as of practices in other 
institutions. A pre-theology program has been incorporated 
among the pre-professional curricula of the College of Liberal 
Arts and cognizance has been taken of a large number of courses 
with religious content being taught in many departments of the 
college. 

The rationale for teaching courses in religion is found in 
the statement of objectives of the college. Among these objec¬ 
tives, the college seeks to develop in its students: an under¬ 
standing of the moral basis for life in our society; an understand¬ 
ing of our cultural heritage and its relationship to everyday life; 
and, a basis for continuing intellectual growth. It is felt that 
courses in religion contribute to these goals. 

Organization and Administration 


Courses in religion are taught in various departments of 
the college as part of the regular offerings of these departments 
and by the regular staff of the University. Twenty-five or more 
members of the staff are involved. There is no major or minor 
in religion. 

The pre-theology program is organized on the pattern sug¬ 
gested by the American Association of Theological Schools, which 
stresses a broad and comprehensive liberal arts program rather 
than special courses dealing with religion and the church. The 
advisor for this program is the chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy. 


Courses 


There are some 26 religion-related courses offered. This 
number includes courses in The Bible as Literature, New Testa¬ 
ment Greek, History of the Great Religions, and Sociology of 
Religion . Among departments which offer multiple courses are: 
Art, English, History, Greek and Latin, Semitic Languages and 
Literature, Sociology, Philosophy, Psychology, etc. Class size 
ranges from nine or ten in seminars to over 100 in the two- 
semester course History of the Great Religions . 
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Notes on Chapter II 


1. Louis R. Wilson, The University of North Carolina, 1900-1930. 
The Making of a Modem University (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1957), pp. 539-46. 

2. C. Grey Austin, A Century of Religion at the University of 
Michigan (Office of Religious Affairs, University of Michigan, 1957), 
pp. 24-25, 36-42. 
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Chapter m 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Cooperative programs described in this chapter depend upon 
the initiative of private agencies. These agencies may- 

1. finance all, or a major part of the program; 

2. employ the faculty or lecturers, with the exception in 
some instances of the Director; 

3. determine policies in consultation with a particular state 
college or university. 

The particular arrangements vary widely from institution 
to institution. In some institutions the courses are listed in 
the regular catalogue and taught in University classrooms; and 
in others they are listed in separate bulletins and taught in 
private facilities. In some instances, credit is granted in the 
regular manner and in others credit is treated on a transfer 
basis. In some cases the program serves in effect as a De¬ 
partment of Religion. 

Cooperative programs are classified into two groups: 

A. Schools of Religion 


The State University of Iowa 
The University of Kansas 
Montana State University 
The University of Missouri 
The University of Tennessee 


B. Other Cooperative Programs such as, programs adminis¬ 
tered by independent colleges, bible chairs, religious founda¬ 
tions and institutes. 

The University of Alabama 
The University of Idaho 
The University of Illinois 
The University of North Dakota 
The University of Texas 
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Section A 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 



STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Origin and Development 


In 1924 a report was presented to the president of the State 
University of Iowa which became the basis for the constitution 
of a School of Religion. Its essential feature was that the gov¬ 
erning board should "be constituted in such a way as to secure 
the cooperative efforts of the religious bodies of the State and 
of the University in the support and control of the School." In 
the same year this report was officially approved by the State 
Board of Education. In 1927 the School of Religion was made 
a legal corporation. From 1927 to 1930 a faculty was estab¬ 
lished and a curriculum developed. From 1933 to 1936 there 
was a growing integration of the School of Religion into the life 
of the University as a whole. The University came to assume 
the responsibility of financing the administrative phases of the 
plan. From 1945 to 1948 the School clarified its policy toward 
its faculty. Three main divisions among religions in America 
were recognized, on the one hand, and, on the other, sectarian 
emphasis was avoided by observing principles of fairness, of 
balance, and of unity in diversity. 

The rationale of the School of Religion is stated as follows: 

Religion is inseparable from education; hence it should 
be taught in a tax-supported university, not indirectly 
or surreptitiously, but unapologetically, comprehensively, 
and in line with the best educational procedures. The 
School of Religion at the State University of Iowa is 
designed to do this. The primary goal of the School 
is to aid students in reaching a better understanding 
of the role of religion in human culture and experience. 
Major emphasis is placed upon the religions of our own 
culture; however, courses are also offered in non- 
Western religions. Wherever possible an effort is 
made to afford students the opportunity to study a par¬ 
ticular religion under an articulate representative of 
that religion who is also academically qualified to teach 
in the University. The rationale for this effort is the 
assumption that, other things being equal, an articulate 
representative of a religion will be better able to con¬ 
vey the facts and various nuances of that religion than 
a man who is not affiliated with it. At the same time 
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the School welcomes and encourages the study of re¬ 
ligion by the various disciplines in the University which 
can and do legitimately have an interest in this field. 
Religion is a vast enough field that it can quite obvi¬ 
ously be studied from many different angles and should 
be studied from the f, inside" as well as from the "out¬ 
side." A student at a university should have an oppor¬ 
tunity to study the sociology or the psychology of reli¬ 
gion; he should also have an opportunity to study any 
one of the living religions of mankind as a coherent 
system of religious belief and practice. 


Organization and Administration 


In terms of curriculum the School of Religion at the State 
University of Iowa operates as any department in the College 
of Liberal Arts. The courses are listed as offerings in the 
College of Liberal Arts. The course "Religion in Human Cul¬ 
ture" meets one of the basic requirements for the B.A. degree. 
While the large majority of students who take courses in the 
School are undergraduate non-majors, the School does offer a 
concentration leading to a major in religion and graduate work 
for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in religion. In 1958-59 there 
were 20 undergraduate majors and 30 graduate students in the 
School. 

The faculty has full faculty status in the University and the 
administrative director is regarded as one of the departmental 
executives of the College of Liberal Arts. Legally and finan¬ 
cially, however, the School differs from other departments in 
the College. Legally it is incorporated, its basic governing 
body consisting of forty trustees representing the various par¬ 
ticipating religious groups and the University. Financially the 
teaching program of the School is supported almost entirely 
from private and denominational sources whereas the adminis¬ 
trative program is supported from University sources. 

Courses 


Primarily for Undergraduates 


1958-59 

Number and Title Enroll. 

11:35 RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE 4 Cr. 324 

Role of religion in human culture illustrated by examples 
from preliterate, non-Western, and Western cultures. 
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Major portion of semester devoted to historic and sys¬ 
tematic study of Judaism and Christianity. Two lec¬ 
tures, one illustrative session, and one discussion per 
week. 

11:36 RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE 4 Cr. 306 

Interrelationship between religion and culture exhibited 
by examining the relationship between religion and so¬ 
ciety, religion and the arts and sciences, religion and 
politics, religion and ethics, etc. Illustrations chiefly 
from Western culture. Two lectures, one illustrative 
session and one discussion per week. 

32:1 OLD TESTAMENT SURVEY 2 Cr. 52 

Pentateuch and Historical Books in selected sections. 
Religious, historical, and cultural background and mean- 



ing. 



32:2 

OLD TESTAMENT SURVEY 
Prophets and Hagiographa in 

2 Cr. 

selected sections. 

30 

32:5 

NEW TESTAMENT 

Life and teaching of Jesus. 

3 Cr. 

15 

32:6 

NEW TESTAMENT 

3 Cr. 

20 


History and thought of early Christian Church as seen 
in literature from St. Paul's Letters to Book of Reve¬ 
lation. 

32:31 INTRODUCTION TO CATHOLICISM 2 Cr. * 

Principal teachings and practices of the Catholic faith. 

32:32 INTRODUCTION TO CATHOLICISM 2 Cr. * 

Continuation of 32:31. 

32:33 THE GOSPELS 3 Cr. 31 

The Four Gospels, authorship and historical value, life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ, presented from viewpoint 
of Catholic thought. 

32:73 RELIGION IN AMERICA TODAY 2 Cr. * 

Survey of beliefs, practices, and characteristics of major 
religious groups and chief trends in religion in twentieth- 
century America. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates 

32:109 BIBLICAL ETHICS 2 Cr. * 

The social and ethical content of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments. 
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32:110 CHRISTIAN ETHICS 2 or 3 Cr. 20 

The nature of moral choice as viewed by Protestant 
Christian faith. Application to problems of marriage, 
vocation, politics, race relations, war, and peace. 

32:111 HEBREW 4 Cr. 2 

Vocabulary, grammar, oral expression, composition; 
selected readings. 

32:112 HEBREW 4 Cr. 1 

Continuation of 32:111. 

32:117 ADVANCED HEBREW Cr. arr. * 

Readings in Modern Hebrew literature. Conversation 
and composition. Prerequisites, 32:111, 32:112, or spe¬ 
cial examination. 

32:118 ADVANCED HEBREW Cr. arr. * 

Continuation of 32:117. 

32:121 PROTESTANT FAITH 2 or 3 Cr. 21 

The Christian faith as understood by Protestantism. 
Selected readings in the major Reformers and in con¬ 
temporary Protestant theology. 

32:133 THE CATHOLIC CHURCH TO 1500 3 Cr. * 

History of Church from its foundation to end of Middle 
Ages. Its inner development and outer relationships. 

32:134 THE CATHOLIC CHURCH SINCE 1500 3 Cr. * 

The continuation of 32:133. History of Church from 
Protestant Revolt to present day. 

32:135 LIFE PROBLEMS 2 Cr. 82 

Principles of Catholic moral thought analyzed and ap¬ 
plied to daily life. Emphasis on the Christian virtues. 

32:136 LIFE PROBLEMS 2 Cr. 149 

Continuation of 32:135. Christian marriage, with con¬ 
sideration of questions of courtship, sex, mixed mar¬ 
riage, marriage morals, sacramental view of marriage, 
family life. 

32:137 CATHOLIC LIFE AND WORSHIP 3 Cr. 78 

Prayer, Sacraments and sacramentals, Sacrifice of the 
Mass, description and meaning of liturgy, devotion to 
Mary and the Saints, the Mystical Body of Christ. 

32:138 THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL 3 Cr. * 

Place of St. Paul in development of Church and its the¬ 
ology as seen from Pauline epistles. View of St. Paul 
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on sin and grace. Redemption, Man’s relation to Christ 
marriage, the Church. ’ 

32:139 THE CATHOLIC FAITH 3 Cr. 57 

Catholic teaching on God, Creation, Fall and Redemp¬ 
tion, nature and mission of Jesus Christ, Church, life 
of Grace, life after death. 

32:140 THE CATHOLIC FAITH 3 Cr. * 

Continuation of 32:139. 

32:143 PROSEMINAR: CONTEMPORARY 

JEWISH PROBLEMS 2 Cr. * 

Main trends in today's American Judaism: Conserva¬ 
tism, Reform, Reconstruction, Zionism, and their socio¬ 
logical and historical background. Judaism in other 
countries. 

32:145 LIVING RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 3 Cr. 45 

Primitive religion and magic. History and significance, 
faith and practice, and place in the contemporary world 
of Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 

32:146 LIVING RELIGIONS OF MANKIND: 

THE FAR EAST 3 Cr. 25 

Coordinated with 32:145. Same as Oriental Studies 
0:164. 

32:163 RELIGIOUS GROUPS OF AMERICA 2 Cr. 177 

Their history, worship, and significance in our coun¬ 
try's cultural pattern. To create a better understanding 
of religion in America. Includes such groups as the 
Bahais, the Mennonites, the Amana Colonies, the Trap- 
pists, Vedantists, Unity, and other cults, sects, and de¬ 
nominations. 

32:173 RELIGION IN AMERICAN CULTURE 3 Cr. 39 

Development of various religious groups and traditions 
and interrelationship between religion and American 
culture. 

32:182 RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY 

PROTESTANT THINKERS 3 Cr. * 

Current trends in religious and social thought as repre¬ 
sented by leading recent and contemporary Protestant 
theologians. 

32:189 READINGS IN RELIGION Cr. arr. 38 
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32:192 GREAT BOOKS OF CHINA AND INDIA 3 Cr. 8 

Scriptures of Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Confu¬ 
cianism. Same as Oriental Studies 0:192. 

32:195 READINGS IN MODERN HEBREW Cr. arr. * 

32:198 BEGINNING ARABIC Cr. arr. 5 

32:203 SEMINAR: THE BOOK OF JOB AND 

THE PROBLEM OF THEODICY 2 Cr. 11 

32:204 SEMINAR: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

MESSIANISM 2 Cr. * 

Investigation of the evolving conceptions of an "anointed" 
from that of a "king" of a nation to that of a universal 
and metaphysical redeemer (and paraclete) based upon 
readings in Old Testament, Apocrypha, and Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

32:205 RESEARCH: RELIGION Cr. arr. 17 

32:209 SEMINAR: CONTEMPORARY 

THEOLOGICAL ETHICS 3 Cr. * 

The problem of method in theological ethics. Studies 
in the social thought of major contemporary theologians 
such as Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner. 

32:223 SEMINAR: CONTEMPORARY 

THEOLOGY 2 Cr. 9 

Studies of selected predecessors of twentieth-century 
Protestant theologians. 

32:224 SEMINAR: CONTEMPORARY 

THEOLOGY 2 Cr. 16 

An intensive study of one or more contemporary Chris¬ 
tian theologians. 

32:231 SEMINAR: CATHOLIC THOUGHT TO 1600 2 Cr. 

Important writings of Catholicism from the earliest 
fathers of the Church to Aquinas. Open to graduate 
students and qualified upperclassmen with permission 
of the instructor. 

32:232 SEMINAR: CATHOLIC THOUGHT 

TO 1600 2 Cr. * 

Continuation of 32:231, from Aquinas to Bellarmine. 

32:233 SEMINAR: CATHOLIC THOUGHT 

FROM 1600 TO THE PRESENT 2 Cr. 12 
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32:234 SEMINAR: CATHOLIC THOUGHT 

FROM 1600 TO THE PRESENT 2 Cr. 11 
A continuation of 32:233. 

♦Not offered 1958-59. 

Total semester hours taught. 77 

Total enrollment.1636 

Ratio of the above enrollment to student body. 1:7 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Origin and Development 

The Kansas Bible Chair was established by the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) at the University of Kansas in 
the fall of 1901 and classes began at that time. While this 
work had the endorsement and encouragement of the University, 
no thought was given to credit for courses in Bible and Religion 
taken at the Bible Chair. Several years later the Presbyterians 
began the Westminister Foundation and brought in a Bible 
teacher. 

In 1921 the question of credit was taken up with the Uni¬ 
versity. An arrangement was made by which the Kansas School 
of Religion was established and incorporated under the following 
conditions: 

(1) The School was to organize one unified curriculum in 
Bible and Religion. The University would not recognize 
a series of Bible Chairs acting separately. 

(2) Any religious body presenting a teacher who was quali¬ 
fied and who was to offer a course which would fit into 
the regular curriculum might do so. In principle, the 
religious body nominates the instructor, the School of 
Religion examines him and his credits through a faculty 
committee and then elects him by the action of the 
entire board. The chancellor of the University then ap¬ 
points the teacher, if he is approved. In practice, the 
chancellor depends on the recommendation of the dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

(3) A minimum requirement of (a) a standard A.B., plus 
(b) a three-year graduate degree in Religion, i.e., a 
B.D. or its equivalent was set from the beginning. 

(4) The University does not undertake to dictate the re¬ 
ligious beliefs or teaching of any instructor but does 
insist that the nature of the course, the manner of in¬ 
struction, and the textbooks and assignment load should 
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be of University grade. Every course must be pre¬ 
sented and voted upon in the same manner as those pre¬ 
sented by any other department. 

(5) Students enroll as for any other course and are ac¬ 
credited in the same manner. The School operates as 
a department of the University except that it is financed 
by the churches. 

The Kansas School of Religion operates under the belief 
that the state constitution forbids the teaching of Religion with 
tax funds but that the University can accept credits in Religion 
from this School or from any other school provided the instruc¬ 
tions meets academic standards. While it has never been spelled 
out exactly, there seems to be an understanding that there is a 
distinction between teaching about religion and teaching in reli¬ 
gion. The University, as such, teaches: The Philosophy of 
Religion and/or The Psychology of Religion, The Sociology of 
Religion (recently added), Biblical languages (Greek and Hebrew). 
The School of Religion teaches courses: in Bible (Introduction, 
History, Interpretation), in Church History, and in the History 
of World Religions. 

Organization and Administration 

The Kansas School of Religion at the present time is sup¬ 
ported by and composed of the following religious bodies: Bap¬ 
tist, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, United Lutheran, Reformed Jewish Congregations. 

The Board of Directors of the School of Religion is com¬ 
posed of three representatives of each religious body. Techni¬ 
cally a religious body with a very few representatives at the 
University would be entitled to only one board member. But 
there has been no occasion to apply this rule. The officers of 
the board are elected by the board and usually rotate after a 
term of three or four years. 

The Board of Directors elects the Dean and Secretary of 
the faculty. 

While the Kansas School of Religion is recognized as a 
School in many publications and in various functions at the Uni¬ 
versity, such as the opening convocation, Commencement, etc., 
in practice it functions as a department of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. The courses are submitted to the administrative 
committee of the College and the primary approval of the amount 
of credit given is in the College. Students from all of the Schools 
which offer undergraduate work can elect Religion courses. 

The faculty members are nominated by the various religious 
bodies and elected by the entire Board of the School and then 
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presented to the chancellor for his approval. In actual prac¬ 
tice, the University administration is always consulted when 
there is to be a change in faculty so that anyone not qualified 
to teach would be stopped before any formal actions were made. 
For many years there has been an understanding that no one 
would be approved by or for the School of Religion who would 
not be employed by the University if it were paying his salary. 

When the University first decided to give credit for Religion 
a tentative amount of 3 hours was set. After a year this was 
raised to 6 hours. This limit was continued for some time 
largely because no attempt was made to receive more. When 
the matter was brought to the attention of the faculty, the limit 
was set at 25 hours, the maximum for any department where a 
major is not offered. It has been considered both by the School 
of Religion and the University as to whether a major should be 
given. It has been felt that there would be no difficulty in se¬ 
curing such approval if that were wise. At present junior- 
senior students may elect any course offered. No sequence is 
required. If a major is to be given, the primary courses would 
need to be defined more accurately and so taught. 

Courses 


Number and Title 

1. ENGLISH BIBLE 2 Cr. 

A basic course designed to give an appreciation of the whole 
Bible from the point of view of its literary value, together 
with a historical study of the origin, transmission, and trans¬ 
lation of the Bible from the earliest manuscripts to the lat¬ 
est English versions. 

11. HEBREW HISTORY I 2 Cr. 

From the Patriarchial Period through the Babylonian Cap¬ 
tivity with reference to the evolution of the God idea during 
the political development. 

12. HEBREW HISTORY H 2 Cr. 

From the Babylonian Captivity through the downfall of the 
Second Commonwealth. A continuation of 11. 

21. LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 3 Cr. 

A course based on the four Gospels, designed to enable the 
student to see Jesus in his historical setting as a living 
personality. The teachings will be studied against the re¬ 
ligious background of his time. 
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32. THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 2 Cr. 

A study of the beginning of the Christian movement, the 
origin of the church and its fortunes in the Roman world 
of the critical first century. 

41. HEBREW LANGUAGE 2 Cr. 

Is listed in Religion and Linguistics. 

51. OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE I 2 Cr. 

A survey of the Old Testament books in approximately the 
order of their origin, their content and literary form, in¬ 
cluding a detailed analysis of Job, Jonah, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Hexateuch. 

52. OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE H 2 Cr. 

A survey of the later books of the Old Testament, including 
a detailed analysis of some of the shorter books. A con¬ 
tinuation of 51. 

54. SURVEY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 

A rapid survey of all of the New Testament Books, in chron¬ 
ological order, so as to understand the origin, authorship, 
content, and permanent value of each book. 

71. SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS 1 Cr. 

A study of the social principles of Jesus and their applica¬ 
tion to the family, the church, the state, industry and other 
phases of organized society. 

72. PROPHECY AND THE PROPHETS 2 Cr. 

A historical study of the work of the Hebrew prophets, their 
teachings on social, economic, and political conditions of 
their respective periods, and their relevance to moral issues 
in modern times. 

80. DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 2 Cr. 

A survey of the institutional development of the Christian 
movement from the first century to the modern era. 

83. NEW TESTAMENT AND MODERN THOUGHT 3 Cr. 

A survey of the basic religious concepts of the New Testa¬ 
ment, such as God, world view, Salvation, Jesus Christ, in 
the light of their historic background and their place in cur¬ 
rent religious thought and practice. 

91. HISTORY OF THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS 3 Cr. 

This course will trace the development and consider the 
leading ideas of the various religions, giving special atten¬ 
tion to the religions and religious philosophies of the Orient. 
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MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Origin and Development 

The School of Religion at Montana State University was 
founded in 1924 in order to provide opportunity, on a voluntary 
basis, for students to study their own religious heritage in the 
same manner in which they study other aspects of their cultural 
heritage. The courses are taught in a non-sectarian manner, in 
an atmosphere of full and free inquiry, with encouragement for 
independent thinking on the part of the students. 

Interest in the courses increased after World War n so 
that in 1957-58 approximately one out of every six students 
(500) elected to enroll in at least one course in the School of 
Religion. 


Organization and Administration 

The School of Religion is governed by a Board of Trustees, 
consisting of thirteen members, three appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the University and ten by the denominations which have 
elected to support the School. The number of board members 
any one church elects is determined by the proportionate num¬ 
ber of their students who are enrolled in the University. At 
present the six churches supporting the School are all Protes¬ 
tant. 

The Board of Trustees employes the Director and staff. At 
present there are four staff members, two responsible for teach¬ 
ing and two for the supervision of student religious activities. 

The University provides office facilities, telephone, and 
classrooms, without cost. For administrative purposes the 
School of Religion functions as a Department in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. All courses, for which college credit is 
granted, are approved in the same manner that all other courses 
are approved; and members of the staff are given the courtesy 
of faculty rank and other faculty privileges, including the power 
to vote in faculty meetings. 

At present the School offers the twelve courses listed below. 
Students may submit fifteen quarter-credit courses toward the 
general education requirements in the Humanities for the Bache¬ 
lors degree. The School does not offer a minor or major in 
religion. 
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Courses 

1957-58 

Number and Title Enroll. 

118. INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF RELIGION 2 Cr. 287 

(6 sections) 

An introduction to the purposes, methods, and content of 
research into the origins and interpretations of scripture 
including the Bible, the comparative study of the living re¬ 
ligions of the world, the study of Church history, and the 
psychology of religion. 

142. RELIGION IN AMERICA 3 Cr. 100 

(2 sections) 

The beliefs and practices of Judaism, Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism, and representative sects. Religious issues and 
the role of religion in contemporary American society. 

150. BASIC CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS 3 Cr. 27 

(2 sections) 

The important Christian doctrines related to the experi¬ 
ences which brought them forth, interpreted in terms mean¬ 
ingful for our day. 

219. SURVEY OF THE BIBLE 3 Cr. 26 

(2 sections) 

The backgrounds, origins, content, and basic messages of 
the Bible. Includes consideration of all the major positions 
and points of view for the student to investigate, but does 
not hold the student responsible for accepting any particular 
point of view. 

223. LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 3 Cr. 14 

A historical and critical study of the life and teachings 
of Jesus, with an attempt to understand Him in terms of 
His own first century environment and to discover the rele¬ 
vance of His teachings for today. 

224. LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF PAUL 3 Cr. Not offered 

1957-58 

The impact of the apostle Paul on thought and life through 
an examination of his New Testament letters. 

241. CHRISTIANITY TO 1700 3 Cr. Not offered 

1957-58 

The background and development of the Christian Church, 
its spread through the Roman Empire and its growth in 
Europe, through the Reformation. 
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251. CHRISTIAN THINKERS BEFORE 1800 2 Cr. 11 

An examination of the thoughts of outstanding theologians 
such as Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, and Calvin through a 
study of their writings. 

252. MODERN RELIGIOUS THINKERS 2 Cr. 11 

An examination of the thoughts of outstanding theologians 
since 1800 through a study of their writings. 

304. COMPARATIVE WORLD (Summer 3 Cr.) 

RELIGIONS 5 Cr. 27 

(2 sections) 

The living religions of the world, their historical sequence 
and interrelations. 

320. OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 3 Cr. 6 

An examination of the content and theology of the Old Tes¬ 
tament in the light of literary, historical, and form criti¬ 
cism. 

330. PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Cr. Not offered 
An examination of the objectives and curricula of present- 
day Jewish, Protestant, and Roman Catholic education. 
Also, the relationships of home, public school, and com¬ 
munity to the education of the child in his particular re¬ 
ligious culture. 

These are all one-quarter courses. 

Total quarter-credit hours offered in 1957-58 ... 44 


Converted to semester-credit hours. 29 1/3 

Total class enrollment. 509 


Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body . . 1:6 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Origin and Development 


The Bible College of Missouri was initiated by the State 
Convention of Disciples of Christ in 1895. Classes were con¬ 
ducted in the Christian Church, adjacent to the campus, until 
the erection of Lowry Hall in 1905. 

University credit was first granted in 1906-07. At present 
eighty-four credit hours are approved for University credit. 

In 1914 the Board of Trustees approved a plan which per¬ 
mitted other religious bodies to participate in the program. The 
Presbyterian Church U.S. and U.S.A. appointed a member of the 
faculty in 1919; the Congregational Church in 1922 and the 
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Jewish Student Foundation in 1929. The Methodists and Episco¬ 
palians now also participate. 

The Bible College maintains its own autonomy, with author¬ 
ity to grant degrees, appointing its own faculty, subject to stand¬ 
ards set by the University, and raising its own funds. 

In 1945 the Bible College developed, in cooperation with the 
Agriculture College, an extension service to churches in the 
area and leading to a B.S. and M.A. in the Rural Church. In 
1952 a Rural Seminary was established as a graduate school 
for training ministers in town and country work. 

The Bible College, more recently referred to as The Mis¬ 
souri School of Religion, has from the beginning sought to pro¬ 
vide, in a non-sectarian spirit, instruction in religion adapted 
to the needs of undergraduates specializing in various fields. 


Organization and Administration 


The Dean of the School of Religion Faculty is at present a 
member of the Policy Committee of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and a member of the University faculty. The Presi¬ 
dent of the University serves as an ex officio member of the 
Missouri School of Religion Governing Board. 

All courses are accredited in the College of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, from which a student may elect as many as fourteen 
hours toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts and twenty-six 
semester hours towards the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture. Students working toward other degrees may elect 
Bible College courses by consent of the deans of the respective 
schools. 


Courses 


Number and Title 


3f and w. FUNDAMENTAL MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 2 Cr. 
VALUES 

A study of present moral conflicts and dilemmas. An 
examination of the conception of the Kingdom of God as 
the religious basis of democracy and as furnishing the 
criteria for moral judgments. The scope and limita¬ 
tions of science with special appreciation of the use 
of the scientific method of dealing with religion. The 
philosophical implications of the problem of immorality. 
A moral approach to the problem of God. The moral 
and religious significance of the idea of freedom. 
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Open to freshmen and sophomores. Juniors and 
seniors in the College of Arts and Sciences may not 
take this course for credit. 

llOf and w. LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT 2 Cr. 

A study of the literature of the Old Testament arranged 
in its historical setting, including a consideration of 
the social, economic, and religious phases of the peri¬ 
ods in which the particular texts were written. Special 
attention will be given to the literary quality and to the 
growth of ideas and concepts contained in this portion 
of the Bible. Prerequisite, sophomore standing or 
course No. 3. 

102f and w. POETRY OF THE BIBLE 2 Cr. 

Prerequisite, six hours of literature, or course No. 110. 

12 If and w. LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT 2 Cr. 

A study of the central documents of the Christian re¬ 
ligions to determine their origin, authorship, literary 
structure, nature, and permanent value. Prerequisite, 
sophomore standing or course No. 3. 

122f and w. LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 3 Cr. 

Prerequisite, sophomore standing or course 3. After 
a brief historical introduction, a study of the principal 
events in the life of Jesus. The course will include a 
study of Jesus 1 teachings with application to life today. 

201f and w. MASTERPIECES OF SACRED LITERATURE 3 Cr. 

A study of selected texts in world religious literature 
in English. The course will include representative 
prose and poetry in Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, the 
Old and the New Testaments, the Koran, Chinese and 
Hindu sacred writings. Each division will be introduced 
with a historical background of the selections studied. 
Prerequisite, junior standing and six hours of litera¬ 
ture. 

130f and w. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 2 Cr. 

Prerequisite, junior standing or instructor’s consent. 
A survey of the chief living religions now prevailing in 
the world, including Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Shinto, Zoroastrianism, Islam, Judaism, Christianity. 
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131f and w. THE LIVING RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 3 Cr. 

Prerequisite, junior standing or instructors consent. 
A survey of the living religions of the world, including 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Shinto, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, Islam, Judaism, Christianity, and other religions. 

132f and w. ETHICS OF WORLD RELIGION 2 Cr. 

A study of the ethics of the world's living religions 
including Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Islam, Judaism, and Christianity. The ethical 
standards of these religions are surveyed first in their 
formative periods and their scriptural expressions, and 
then in their present approach to the ethical problems 
of the modern world. Prerequisite, junior standing or 
consent of the instructor. 

145f and w. RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS 2 Cr. 

A comparative study of the religions of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and their influence on the religion of 
Palestine. A survey of religious development in pre- 
Hebrew days. Types of early Hebrew religious belief. 
The religion of the prophets. The rise of henotheism, 
and the triumph of monotheism. 

146w. POST-EXILIC RELIGION OF THE JEWS 2 Cr. 

The progress of religious thought under Ezekiel and 
other post-exilic prophets. The development of democ¬ 
racy in religious practices, and later in education. The 
importance of the synagogue. Further practice in Juda¬ 
ism under the Scribes, the Pious, and the Pharisees. 

75w. THE AREA OF THE MIDDLE EAST 3 Cr. 

A survey of the geography, resources and means of 
communication in the Biblical world, including Egypt, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and Persia; the 
rise and growth of civilization, and the migration of 
peoples in ancient and modern times; the birth and 
development of religion, culture, and national move¬ 
ments will receive special attention. 

140f. THE ANCIENT ORIENT 3 Cr. 

The rise of civilization in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and 
the political history of ancient kingdoms and empires. 
The history of Assyria and special reference to the 
Hittites and Syria-Palestine through the Amarna period 
will be studied. Material civilization as well as spirit¬ 
ual culture, art, literature, and religion will receive 
special consideration. 
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141s. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF ISRAEL 3 Cr. 

A survey of the history of Israel from the settlement 
in Palestine to the end of the Maccabean period. The 
evolution of government, law, religion, and prophecy 
will form the chief content of this course. The contacts 
of Palestine with its neighbors and their influence upon 
Israel's ideas and institutions will be especially stressed. 

150f and w. ORIGINS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 2 Cr. 

A study of the ideals and environment out of which the 
early Christian Church developed. Source materials: 
pre-Christian life and literature of the Jewish people; 
customs, philosophical and religious beliefs of contem¬ 
porary nations; New Testament and other first century 
writings. 

152f and w. HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 3 Cr. 

A survey of the outstanding developments in the life of 
the church from the Apostolic age to the present. The 
history of the church will be considered in the light of 
political, economic, and social movements. 

154f and w. HISTORY OF RELIGION IN AMERICA 2 Cr. 

A study of the religious background of the early col¬ 
onists, the distinctive features of American religious 
history, the growth of denominations, movements toward 
unity, and other modern trends. 

171f and w. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 Cr. 

That branch of philosophy which inquires into the origin, 
nature, and function of religion; examines the source 
and validity of the claims which religion makes; clari¬ 
fies the fundamental religious concepts; and criticizes 
the chief religious practices on the basis of a compre¬ 
hensive survey of religious data. Prerequisite, junior 
standing or consent of the instructor. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Origin and Development 


The Tennessee School of Religion was organized in 1928 by 
a group of interested ministers and laymen from several Protes¬ 
tant churches in the University area. It is not an organic part 
of the University of Tennessee, but operates under a separate 
charter as an educational institution with its own Board of Trus¬ 
tees which is representative of the supporting groups. 
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As a State University the institution is in a position to co¬ 
operate with churches of all denominations in religious programs 
that encourage the active participation of all students. The basic 
philosophy of the institution is that no education is complete 
without some consideration of the Judeo-Christian tradition and 
other related material. The program is definitely non-sectarian, 
but the inter-faith principle has been less clear until recently, 
since there are very few students who are not Protestant. 

Organization and Administration 


Each faculty member must have the approval of his denomi¬ 
nation, the Board of Trustees of the School of Religion, and the 
administration of the University of Tennessee. The faculty is 
drawn from university religious workers and pastors in the com¬ 
munity; most teach only one or two courses per year. Techni¬ 
cally credits given by the School are transferred to the Uni¬ 
versity, but practically it functions in much the same way as 
departments of religion with the Colleges of Liberal Arts of 
similar institutions. Courses are now being offered through the 
University Evening School and on television, as well as during 
the day. 

No courses are required, but many of the colleges encour¬ 
age the election of religion as a basic course. 

Courses 


Number and Title 


130. OLD TESTAMENT LIFE AND LITERATURE 3 Cr. 

An historical approach to the Old Testament. In the frame¬ 
work of a brief survey of Hebrew history the writings of 
the Old Testament will be presented, as the product of the 
growing experience of a people. 

131. ORIGIN AND CONTENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 
The sources, selective processes and tests for authenticity 
of the Old Testament, together with efforts at appreciating 
its permanent truths. 

207. THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 3 Cr. 

The class study in the life and teachings of Jesus will 
center in the Synoptic Gospels and a textbook dealing with 
the subjects. Special attention will be given to the appli¬ 
cation of Jesus' ethical and religious teachings. 
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233. RELIGIOUS AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 3 Cr. 

The religious development of the individual from infancy to 
old age with special emphasis on the period from early 
adolescence through the time of vocational acceptance. The 
role of the "conversion" experience and the religious im¬ 
perative in generating and resolving personal conflict and 
the crucial relevance of one’s choice of a philosophy of 
life will receive major attention. 

242. CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 3 Cr. 

Certain contemporary religious problems posed by indif¬ 
ference, secularism, and idolatry will occupy the first half. 
The nature of God, the nature of man, the question of right 
and wrong, immortality, prayer, as these bear on solutions, 
will be discussed in the last half. 

260. ORIGIN AND CONTENT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 
A general survey of the literature which composes the New 
Testament. A study of the literary documents produced by 
the Christian movement, with emphasis upon backgrounds, 
original messages, and present-day values. 

261. NEW TESTAMENT LIFE AND LITERATURE 3 Cr. 

To develop through the study of the New Testament and 
available material about the New Testament, a scientific 
attitude toward the Bible as a book that grew out of human 
experience under the direction of the Holy Spirit and to 
help the student to relate the truths of the New Testament 
to similar experiences today. 

312. CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS, A STUDY IN ACTS 3 Cr. 

The historical background, the authorship, purpose and 
content of the Book of Acts, with a view to its contribu¬ 
tion to present-day Christianity. 

313. THE LIFE OF PAUL 3 Cr. 

The life of the Apostle, with special reference to Paul’s 
thought-life. The experiences of Paul will be approached 
historically; and from these experiences the doctrine of the 
Apostle will be traced. 

314. THE LETTERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 

A first-hand study of the Epistles of the New Testament, 
depicting the background and conditions under which they 
were written, and an application of their content to every¬ 
day life. 
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321. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: 

EARLY AND EASTERN 3 Cr. 

A survey of Christian writers from the Apostolic Fathers 
through the period of the Great Councils, and Eastern 
writers through St. John of Damascus. 

322. THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE PROPHETS 3 Cr. 

As a basis for understanding the messages of the Hebrew 
Prophets a study will be made of the religious, political, 
social, and economic conditions of their day. Special 
emphasis will be given to the relevance of the Prophetic 
teachings for our day. 

331. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: WESTERN 3 Cr. 
A survey of Christian thinkers in the West from Tertullian 
and Augustine through Erasmus, with emphasis on the rise, 
development, and decline of Scholasticism. Religion 321 
helpful but not a prerequisite. 

335. CHRISTIAN ETHICS 3 Cr. 

Material to be covered: Survey of ethics set forth in the 
Synoptic Gospels, John, Pauline Epistles, early and medie¬ 
val church, early Protestantism, and the contemporary 
church. Last half of course is concerned with problems 
faced in applying Christian ethics in contemporary society. 

341. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 3 Cr. 

A study of the creative forces in religious life in America, 
and the contribution these forces have made to the nation 1 s 
development. 
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Section B 


OTHER COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA* 


Origin and Development 

At the University of Alabama courses in the field of Reli¬ 
gion were taught originally by local ministers, largely as means 
of enabling them to establish contacts with the young people of 
the University community. In the past few years the University 
has assumed an increasingly active control over these courses 
with respect to the qualifications of the instructors, the content 
of the courses, size of classes, the amount of credit to be 
granted, and like matters of academic import. The pattern of 
course offerings is largely determined by the interests of the 
religious centers concerned rather than by reference to a gen¬ 
eralized concept of intellectual inquiry into the phenomena of 
religious life. 


Organization and Administration 


The courses in religion are taught in a Department of Re¬ 
ligion, the head of which is also the chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy. The teaching staff consists of the ministers of 
the various campus religious centers. These men are not on 
the University budget, but in order to have the privilege of par¬ 
ticipating in the program they must meet the criteria established 
by the University. 

A student can gain credit for a maximum of eight hours of 
work in these courses. No major or minor is offered in reli¬ 
gion. 

In addition to the courses offered in the Department of Re¬ 
ligion various courses in aspects of religion are taught in several 
departments of the College of Arts and Sciences. Examples of 
such courses are Psychology of Religion, Sociology of Religion, 
Philosophy of Religion, and Church History. 


*The program at the University of Alabama was placed in this section 
because all the instructors are employed by religious agencies and the 
pattern of courses are largely determined by the interests of the re¬ 
ligious centers. It represents a cooperative program which functions 
as a Department of Religion. 
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Courses 


Number and Title 


1. ARCHAEOLOGY AND LIFE IN BIBLE 

TIMES 2 Cr. 

The purpose of this course is better interpretation of the 
Bible. This course seeks to acquaint the student with the 
geography, history, customs of the people, and the oriental¬ 
isms that are found in the Scriptures. Not open to fresh¬ 
men. 

5. LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 2 Cr. 

The biographical events and teachings of Jesus are studied 
in chronological order for the purpose of understanding the 
development of the Christian Faith under the leadership of 
Jesus. Not open to seniors. 

6. LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF PAUL 2 Cr. 

The course centers largely around the Missionary Tours of 
St. Paul, noting his experiences in spreading the Christian 
Church to become a world influence, as well as the theology 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles. Not open to seniors. 

9. LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF PETER 2 Cr. 

The course teaches the life of Peter as recorded in the 
Gospels. His teachings are studied from the book of Acts 
and First and Second Peter. Not open to seniors. 

11, 12. OLD TESTAMENT 2 Cr. 50 

A survey of the Old Testament with background material 
relating to the Old Testament. Not open to seniors. 

13, 14. NEW TESTAMENT 2 Cr. 60 

A survey of the New Testament. The first semester covers 
the Four Gospels. The second semester, The Acts and 
Epistles. 

18. INTRODUCTION TO THE PSALMS- 

THE NATURE OF HEBREW POETRY 2 Cr. 25 

Use in ancient and modern worship. An analysis of individ¬ 
ual psalms, historical, poetical, and religious. Questions 
of text and authorship. Not open to freshmen. 

21. GREAT BOOKS OF CHRISTIANITY 2 Cr. 

A discussion course on selected books and ideas which have 
been influential in Christian history and which are perti¬ 
nent to modern times. Not open to freshmen. 
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23. RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 2 Cr. 

This course is a review of the history and teachings of both 
the ancient and living religions, showing religion as a com¬ 
mon element of mankind, and its effect on the thinking and 
actions of the world. Not open to freshmen. 

25. CHRISTIAN THEORIES OF SALVATION 2 Cr. 50 

A survey of the Old and New Testaments studying in particu¬ 
lar the various theories that are taught today relative to 
the Christian religion. Not open to freshmen. 

31, 32. FAITH AND REASON 2 Cr. 60 

Faith and reason, sometimes called the science of Apologet¬ 
ics, is concerned with the credence of Christianity. It es¬ 
tablishes the divine character of the Christian religion and 
aims to prove the reasonableness of Christian faith. Not 
open to freshmen. 

33. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 2 Cr. 50 

The Ten Commandments summarize in explicit terms man's 
duties according to the natural law. The first three pre¬ 
cepts refer to the external worship of God, the last seven 
refer to the sacredness of life, the authority in the family, 
the sanctity of marriage and the rights of property. It is 
the task of this study to distinguish between what is objec¬ 
tively serious and what is not. Not open to seniors. 

41. BACKGROUND OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 2 Cr. 

Rome and Judea. Hellenism and mystery cults. The politi¬ 
cal and religious situation in Palestine. Classes, sects, 
courts, institutions and customs and Rabbinic Judaism, il¬ 
luminating the New Testament. Not open to freshmen. 

43. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

SCRIPTURES 2 Cr. 15 

Consideration is given to the questions of canon, text and 
version, the history and principles of interpretation, histori¬ 
cal and literary research, and contents of the Old and New 
Testament. Not open to freshmen. 

45. DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 

THOUGHT I 2 Cr. 15 

A survey of Christian thought from 100 A.D. to 1600 A.D. 
as it can be traced in the crystallized dogmas of the vari¬ 
ous Christian bodies and in the investigations and writings 
of outstanding church leaders and thinkers. Not open to 
freshmen. 
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46. DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 

THOUGHT H 2 Cr. 15 

A historical and doctrinal survey of the publicly recognized 
ideas and writings of historic Christianity and its great 
leaders and apologists from 1500 A.D. to the present with 
emphasis on the last two centuries and the American scene. 
Not open to freshmen. 

47. JUDAISM 2 Cr. 20 

A brief history of Judaism. Its present beliefs, laws, cus¬ 
toms, and institutions. The contemporary scene; Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform Judaism; problems and develop¬ 
ments in the United States. Not open to seniors. 

49. PHILOSOPHIES OF JUDAISM 2 Cr. 10 

A study of some of the leading schools and interpreters of 
Judaism, such as Philo, Maimonides, and Buber. Not open 
to freshmen. 

Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957-58. 22 

Total class enrollment. 310 

Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body ... 1:23 


THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Origin and Development 


Because of restrictions in its charter, the University 
of Idaho does not itself offer courses in religion. How¬ 
ever, such courses are made available to University 
students by three separate, privately sponsored insti¬ 
tutes adjacent to the campus. These are the Idaho In¬ 
stitute of Christian Education (Protestant); the L.D.S. 
Institute of Religion; and the Catholic Institute of Reli¬ 
gious Education. While these institutes are not parts 
of the University, they secure the University 1 s approval 
when organizing courses and engaging instructors. . . . 

Courses offered by these three institutes are open 
without charge to regularly enrolled students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Idaho. With the consent of his academic 
dean, any student may elect a total of eight credits in 
Religious Education towards a degree. Additional in¬ 
formation and circulars concerning courses or facilities 
may be obtained from the respective directors. 1 
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The first institute was established by the Church of Jesus 
Christ, Latter Day Saints in 1928 "in the belief that its mem¬ 
bers attending the University of Idaho should have the benefits 
of religious teaching." 

The second institute was established by the Protestant 
Churches in 1930 "to provide courses in religion for Protestant 
students and a center for the activities of their students." 

The Catholic Institute of Religious Education, inaugurated 
in 1946, "is closely related to the local Roman Catholic parish, 
and its courses (are) taught by a parish priest." 


Organization and Administration 

The Idaho Institute for Christian Education is supervised 
by a Board made up of representatives from the following de¬ 
nominations: Baptist, Brethren, Christian, Congregational, 

Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Nazarene, and Presbyterian. 
This Board is responsible to the Corporation of the Idaho Insti¬ 
tute of Christian Education, which meets annually. The Board, 
in consultation with the appropriate University committees, ap¬ 
points the Director and teaching staff and approves the course 
offerings. 


Courses 

Courses are listed in special bulletins and are classified 
by the number and letter given below under "Religious Educa¬ 
tion." They are not listed in the University catalogue. 

1957-58 

Number and Title Enroll. 

IDAHO INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Protestant) 

51a. RELIGION AND LITERATURE OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT 2 Cr. 42 

73a. WORLD RELIGIONS 1 or 2 Cr. 46 

77a. RECENT CHRISTIANITY 2 Cr. 8 

81a. PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 2 Cr. 8 

83a. THE CHRISTIAN HOME 1 or_l Cr. 70 

Sub-totals 16 174 
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L.D.S. INSTETUTE OF RELIGION 


51b. RELIGION AND LITERATURE OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 

2 Cr. 


61b. RELIGION AND LITERATURE OF THE 



NEW TESTAMENT 

1 Cr. 


63b. THE CAREER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 



JESUS 

2 Cr. 


67b. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL 

1 Cr. 


73b. WORLD RELIGIONS 

1 Cr. 


77b. RECENT CHRISTIANITY 

1 Cr. 


81b. PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS IN 



RELIGION 

1 Cr. 


83b. THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

1 Cr. 


86b. COMMUNITY RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 

1 Cr. 


Sub-totals 

11 

90 

CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


57c. MAN AND NATURAL MORALITY 

2 Cr. 


63c. THE CAREER AND SIGNIFICANCE 



OF JESUS 

2 Cr. 


Sub-totals 

4 

50 

Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957- 

■58. 

31 

Total class enrollment. 


314 

Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body . . . 

1:11 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Origin and Development 


The first credit courses in religion at the University of 
Illinois were offered by the Wesley Foundation in 1919-20. The 
announcement at that time of the "conditions and standards for 
the crediting of proposed courses in Religious Education as 
passed by the Senate and Board of Trustees of the University 
of Illinois" are currently in force. 

In 1925-26 the Wesley Foundation was offering four courses 
each semester and the Hillel Foundation introduced five courses 
each semester and the Columbia Foundation, later named the 
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Newman Foundation, introduced three courses each semester. 

In 1929-30, the four courses at the Wesley Foundation were 
jointly sponsored by the Disciples, the McKinley Foundation 
(Presbyterian) and the Wesley Foundation (Methodist). Since 
1955, other Protestant Foundations have added courses, i.e., 
the Missouri Synod (Lutheran), the Protestant Episcopal and the 
Southern Baptists. In 1957, a United Protestant Educational 
Board, which included representatives from the Methodist, Pres¬ 
byterian, United Church of Christ, American Baptist, and Dis¬ 
ciples of Christ Foundations, was incorporated. The course 
offerings of these five Foundations were revised, purely de¬ 
nominational courses were eliminated and a series of United 
Protestant courses was introduced in the fall of 1958. 

Organization and Administration 

Under the University of Illinois plan, each religious Founda¬ 
tion is treated as a separate educational institution. Each Foun¬ 
dation employs its own instructors and recommends the subject 
and content of its courses. Instructors and courses are ap¬ 
proved by a University committee and the adequacy of the in¬ 
struction is periodically reviewed by a member of that Com¬ 
mittee. 

Students register for the courses at the same time and in 
the same manner they register for other courses. Grades are 
recorded on transcripts. Each department decides on whether 
or not a grade in a particular course will count toward the 
grade point average of the student. 

Courses 


(NOTE: Information supplied for Fall Semester 
1958-59 only) 

United Protestant 

R-01 OLD TESTAMENT-HISTORY AND LITERATURE 2 Cr. 

R-06 LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 2 Cr. 

R-16 FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF BIBLICAL FAITH 2 Cr. 

R-22 CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 2 Cr. 

R-13 CHRISTIAN WORSHIP-ITS HISTORY, THEORY 

AND PRACTICE 2 Cr. 
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Southern Baptist 


R-40 LIFE OF CHRIST I 2 Cr. 

R-42 LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL I 

Lutheran 

R-32 FOUNDATIONS OF LUTHERANISM I 2 Cr. 

R-34 PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 2 Cr. 

R-39 CHURCH-WORLD RELATIONS 2 Cr. 

Episcopal 

R-25 THE FAITH OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 2 Cr. 

Roman Catholic 

R-55 INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 2 Cr. 

R-50 CHRISTIAN MORALS 2 Cr. 

R-52 THE LITURGY OF THE ROMAN RITE 2 Cr. 

R-60 THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD OF THE 

REFORMATION 2 Cr. 

R-53 CATHOLIC MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 2 Cr. 

Jewish 

R-70 HISTORY OF JEWISH CIVILIZATION 2 Cr. 

R-72 LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT I 2 Cr. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Origin and Development 

On April 13, 1900, the North Dakota Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Church received an invitation from the President 
of the University of North Dakota to remove its college, Red 
River Valley University, from Wahpeton to a site adjacent to 
the State University at Grand Forks. The Church Conference 
acted favorably on this invitation, and the move was accom¬ 
plished in the summer of 1906. In the process, the name Red 
River Valley University was changed to Wesley College. Since 
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the fall of 1906, Wesley College has provided elective courses 
in religion which are granted full academic credit by the Uni¬ 
versity of North Dakota. 

In 1927, the University approved a similar arrangement 
with the Newman Foundation, maintained by the Roman Catholic 
Church; and in 1946, the Lutheran Student Center initiated a 
similar program. 


Organization and Administration 


Each of the three programs is financed and administered 
by the Methodist, Roman Catholic, and Lutheran Churches re¬ 
spectively. Students who elect courses pay no tuition for in¬ 
struction. While the counsel of University administrators is 
sought in the selection of faculty, all appointments are made 
by the administrative heads of the three educational agencies. 
All course offerings are approved by a Curriculum Committee. 
Currently, Wesley College is exploring with several other de¬ 
nominations the possibility of jointly sponsoring religion courses. 

Courses 


Number and Title 


1958-59 

Enroll. 


Lutheran Foundation 


101. BIBLE 4 Cr. 53 

& Study of the Old and New Testament, including introduc- 

102. tion to individual books, with special emphasis on history 
and chronology, and life and teachings of Christ. 

104. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

(America) 2 Cr. 16 

Beginning with Colonial times. 

201. FUNDAMENTALS OF THE LUTHERAN 

FAITH 2 Cr. 32 

202. CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND LIFE 2 Cr. 3 

Biblical ethics and applications to modern life situations, 
such as divorce, commercial entertainment, and birth- 
control. _ _ 

Sub-totals 10 104 
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Newman Foundation 


105. MORAL THEOLOGY 4 Cr. 169 

& Morality oi the Ten Commandments, with special emphasis 

106. on their natural foundations and applications to student 
problems. 

209. FUNDAMENTALS OF DOGMA 4 Cr. 78 

& Primary Catholic doctrines: God, creation, original sin, 

210. redemption through Jesus Christ, the Church, the Sacra¬ 
ments. 

301. INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 2 Cr. 9 

The Bible as the foundation of Catholic doctrine and life; 
the Church's role in making and preserving the Scriptures. 

311. NATURAL RELIGION 2 Cr. 19 

Religious truths, especially the existence of God, known to 
men by reason apart from divine revelation. 

321. LITURGICAL WORSHIP 2 Cr. 11 

The Mass and the Sacraments in the worship of God: their 
background; sacrifice and priesthood in the great historical 
religions. 

410. MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 2 Cr. 51 

Catholic teachings on marriage and modern problems as¬ 
sociated with it: divorce, birth control, eugenics, feminism, 
mixed marriages. (Prerequisite: Senior Division standing 
or consent of the instructor.) 

411. INTRODUCTION TO THOM1STIC 

& PHILOSOPHY 4 Cr. 3 

412. Historical and doctrinal survey of Thomism; the scholastic 

movement and its relation to ancient and modern philoso¬ 
phy. _ 

Sub-totals 20 340 

Wesley College, School of Religion 

101. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD AND 

& NEW TESTAMENTS 4 Cr. 29 

102. A study of the literature and religion of the Hebrews, 
emphasizing the life situations out of which the Old Testa¬ 
ment emerged (101); and a study of the manner in which 
the New Testament came to be written and the purpose it 
serves (102). 

104. RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF WESTERN 

CULTURE 2 Cr. 3 
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107. YOUTH LOOKS AT RELIGION 2 Cr. 36 

Relations of science and religion; the Bible as the Word 
of God; the concepts of God, Christ, sin, immortality, and 
the Church. 

203. RELIGIONS AROUND THE WORLD 2 Cr. 8 

May be applied on a philosophy major or minor in the 
University when approved by the Head of the Philosophy 
Department. Development of religion in the history of man¬ 
kind and origin of the world 1 s great religions. 

213. INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION 2 Cr. 3 

Educational task of the church, philosophy of religious edu¬ 
cation, methods and materials used in working with various 
age groups. 

218. THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 2 Cr. 6 

Eight of the prophets studied as creative leaders, consid¬ 
ered in the setting of their life situations. 

235. CHRISTIANITY, MARRIAGE AND 

THE FAMILY 2 Cr. 167 

Application of Christian teaching to courtship, marriage, 
and family life; such problems as the basis of love, adjust¬ 
ment in marriage, mixed marriages, divorce, and education 
in the family, dealt with from the Christian point of view. 

323. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 2 Cr. 25 

May be applied on a psychology major or minor in the 
University when approved by the Head of the Psychology 
Department. Significance and meaning of the various types 
of religious experience; the place and function of religion 
in the promotion of personal integration and sane, healthy, 
normal living. 

303. FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE BIBLE 2 Cr. 10 

Such fundamental ideas as the development of the Biblical 
idea of God, of man, of right and wrong, of suffering, and 


of immortality. 

342. CHRISTIAN ANSWERS TO MORAL 

PROBLEMS 2 Cr. 3 

Basic Christian ideals; their rootage in reality and their 

significance for life and the social order._ _ 

Sub-totals 22 290 

Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957-58. 52 

Total class enrollment.734 

Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body .... 1:5 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Origin and Development 

Since 1908 credit has been granted by the University of 
Texas for courses offered by instructors occupying chairs fi¬ 
nanced by the respective denominations, seminaries or religious 
foundations. The first chair was founded in 1905 by the Disci¬ 
ples of Christ. Subsequent chairs or foundations were founded 
in: 


1910 Presbyterian Bible Chair (founded by the Austin Pres¬ 
byterian Seminary) 

1915 The Newman Club Foundation (Catholic) 

1916 The Wesley Bible Chair (Methodist) 

1916 The Church of Christ Bible Chair 

1919 The John C. Townes Bible Chair (Baptist) 

1928 The Canterbury Bible Chair (Episcopal) 

1953 The Lutheran Bible Chair (National Lutheran Council 
and Missouri Synod, cooperating) 

In 1928-29 approximately 500 students received credit in 
eight courses (seventy-six sections), taught by fourteen mem¬ 
bers of the Association of Religious Teachers. 

In 1954-55, 1806 received credit in the listed courses. 

Organization and Administration 

In 1913, the teachers appointed to the various Chairs formed 
an Association of Religious Teachers. This Association approves 
new instructors, reviews courses of instruction, arranges sched¬ 
ules, and sets standards for the quantity and quality of all work 
submitted for credit to the University. The Chairman of the 
Association consults with the Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences on all academic matters. 

Standard of Work 

The following rules, laid down by the University authorities, 
govern the conduct of the courses: 

Each course is— 

1. To be in the field of historical or literary, but 
not exegetical or doctrinal, study of the Bible. 

2. To be thoroughly organized, with syllabi showing 
outlines and required readings. 
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3. To be of University grade and on a subject suita¬ 
ble for University instruction. 

4. To be given in regular classes at least whose 
meetings shall be equal in number, in length of 
period, and in amount of preparation required, to 
those of a University course involving the credit 
asked. 

5. To involve regular tests or examinations corre¬ 
sponding to those of the University, and at the 
time prescribed by the University for other ex¬ 
aminations. 

6. To be open only to students of at least sophomore 
standing when they begin the work. (Note: Courses 
on the Life of Christ and the Life of Paul are 
now open to freshmen.) 

7. To be subject to the same regulations and over¬ 
sight as regular courses given in the University. 

8. To be approved by the course committee of the 
General Faculty. 

Students may submit up to twelve credits toward a bache¬ 
lor's degree in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Courses 


The Courses offered by the Association of Religious Teach¬ 
ers at the University of Texas are listed in a special bulletin 
and the Final Announcement of Courses. They are not listed 
in the University Catalogue. 

Fall 

1957-58 

Number and Title Enroll. 

301. THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 3 Cr. 298 

302. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL 3 Cr. 63 

304. INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 4 

305. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 3 Cr. 40 

306. OLD TESTAMENT: HISTORY OF 
THE HEBREW NATION FROM 

GENESIS TO FIRST SAMUEL 3 Cr. 5 

317W. RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS ON 

MARRIAGE AND MORALS 3 Cr. 151 

318K. THE GREAT IDEAS OF THE BIBLE 3 Cr. 16 
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Spring 

1957-58 

Enroll. 


301. THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 

3 Cr. 

222 

302. LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL 

3 Cr. 

99 

304. INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 

3 Cr. 

49 

305. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

3 Cr. 

19 

317W. RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS ON 

MARRIAGE AND MORALS 

3 Cr. 

148 

318K. GREAT IDEAS OF THE BIBLE 

3 Cr. 

7 



Summer 

1957-58 

Enroll. 

301. THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 

3 Cr. 

37 

302. LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL 

3 Cr. 

15 

305. RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

3 Cr. 

10 

317W. RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS ON 

MARRIAGE AND MORALS 

3 Cr. 

13 

Total semester-credit hours offered in 1957- 
Total class enrollment. 

■58_ 

. 51 

. 1196 

Ratio of the above enrollment to the student body . . 

. 1:13 


Notes on Chapter in 

1. The University of Idaho Catalogue, July 15, 1957, pp. 13-14. 
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Chapter IV 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLICY DEVELOPMENT 


The following two historical illustrations indicate how issues 
raised by the proposal "to teach religion" were resolved in two 
state universities. The first presents the historical background 
of the Department of Religion at the University of North Caro¬ 
lina; and the second traces the development of The School of 
Religion at the State University of Iowa . 

At the University of North Carolina, a School of Religion 
in which credit courses were to be taught by faculty employed 
by cooperating denominations was rejected and "the inclusion 
in the University curriculum of instruction in the history and 
literature of religions on the same basis as instruction is given 
in other fields of human activity to be given by instructors to 
be chosen by the Board of Trustees of the University" was ap¬ 
proved. At the State University of Iowa a School of Religion 
administered by a Governing Board "constituted in such a way 
as to secure the cooperative efforts of the religious bodies in 
the State and of the University in the support and control of the 
School" was approved. 

The detailed and illuminating account of the action taken by 
the Board of Trustees of the University of North Carolina, re¬ 
corded in their recent history, The Making of a Modem Uni¬ 
versity, raises many of the issues which are faced in current 
discussions. While the assumption that a university can teach 
religion from a non-sectarian perspective or that courses in 
religion cannot be presented objectively by members of the re¬ 
ligious community may be questioned today, the principle that 
a university should be directly responsible for all credit courses 
in religion would find wide acceptance. 

Those who initiated the School of Religion at the State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa started with the assumption that the religious 
community could teach religion in a manner consistent with the 
traditions and spirit of a modern state university. The "Story 
of an Idea" is a convincing and clear description of how this 
assumption was translated into an effective program. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF A DEPARTMENT 
OF RELIGION 1 

The position which the University should take in the 
provision of courses on Bible received the serious at¬ 
tention of the University from 1921 to 1928. The ques¬ 
tion was first brought to the attention of the faculty by 
Rev. Charles E. Maddry, Executive Secretary of the 
North Carolina Baptist State Convention, on October 18, 
1921. . . . The proposal was to provide for instruction 
in the literary and historical phases of the Bible by 
members of the various denominations represented in 
the University, such instruction to be carried on by 
properly trained men as determined by a faculty com¬ 
mittee and to be financed by the churches. The Uni¬ 
versity would be asked to give elective credit not to 
exceed a certain amount towards the A.B. degree for 
such work. Details of the system were discussed with 
Dr. Maddry by the members of the faculty and . . . re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Educational Policy of the 
University. . . . 

The University reached no decision at the time, for 
its major attention was devoted to the consideration of 
the proposed four-year medical school and teaching hos¬ 
pital in which it was then engaged. On October 3, 1922, 
Rev. W. M. Hunter, Chairman of the Committee of 
Schools and Colleges of the Presbyterian Synod of North 
Carolina, wrote President Chase that he thought the 
Methodists of the State might join the Presbyterians in 
a movement looking towards the underwriting of reli¬ 
gious training at the University. On February 19, 1923, 
Dr. Maddry again wrote asking for a meeting at which 
representatives of the various churches of the State 
might consider the matter anew. As a result, on 
April 17, 1923, a meeting was held at Chapel Hill with 
President Chase and members of the Committee on 
Educational Policy . . . Dr. Maddry presented in detail 
the plan in use at the University of Texas. The Uni¬ 
versity allowed credit for a limited number of courses 
towards the Bachelor's degree. The instruction in Bible 
was given off the University campus in the various 
churches of Austin by men nominated by a particular 
denomination, both the educational qualifications of the 
men and the quality of the courses being passed on by 
a faculty committee in order to insure the maintenance 
of standards of instruction similar to those of the 
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University. Such men devoted their time to teaching 
on a regular schedule through the week; specified li¬ 
brary facilities were provided; and the courses were 
offered from the literary and historical point of view 
without sectarian emphasis. 

Other suggestions were considered, especially the 
suggestion that interested denominations might unite to 
support a chair whose occupant should be a regular 
member of the University faculty, thus representing the 
University and no particular denomination. This was 
felt by the denominational representatives to be im¬ 
practical. The discussion covered all aspects of the 
subject with the result that the Texas plan seemed to 
be the only one that would meet with the general ap¬ 
proval of the denominations represented. Dr. Royster, 
of the Committee on Educational Policy, who had been 
a member of the faculty at Texas, pointed out certain 
difficulties which arose on the campus at Austin in that 
there was question at times as to the qualifications of 
the members offering instruction, and, in one instance, 
there was objection on the part of one of the denomina¬ 
tional instructors to a course in ethics offered by the 
University. 

The University gave serious consideration to the pro¬ 
posal and in May 1923, President Chase sent to the 
representatives a carefully prepared report drawn up 
by the committee in which it was stated that the Uni¬ 
versity with genuine regret had been forced to the con¬ 
clusion that the plan proposed ran counter to the Uni¬ 
versity^ conception of the function of a State-supported 
institution. Such a conclusion did not indicate that the 
University did not maintain a deep and genuine interest 
in the religious life of its students. For years it had 
met from its own funds half of the budget of the Y.M.C.A. 
and it had encouraged in every way that organizations 
work and upbuilding. Preachers of the local churches 
constantly came into contact with the students through 
chapel exercises. Members of its faculty were promi¬ 
nent in the work of church and Sunday School, and twice 
during the last year the University, in order to assist 
churches about to build larger structures for service 
to the student body, had departed from its determina¬ 
tion to sell no more of its lands in order that it might 
assure these churches adequate space for their en¬ 
largement. It was, therefore, in no spirit of indiffer¬ 
ence to the religious life of its students but with the 
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deep and matured conviction that the method it was 
asked to pursue contradicted certain fundamental prin¬ 
ciples on which its establishment and maintenance by 
the State was based, that the University felt obliged to 
take the position that it could not consent to extend 
credit toward its degrees for the courses proposed 
under the suggested arrangement. The committee stated 
that "the principles concerned are two in number. . . . 

First, A state university, from the very condi¬ 
tions of its foundation and maintenance, cannot 
owe its primary allegiance to anything less than 
the State; to any class, party, locality, or creed, 
within its borders. Such a condition means not 
merely that it cannot, as an institution, officially 
declare itself the instrument of such a special 
cause, but also that the spirit of its teaching must 
be such as genuinely to substantiate its claims. 

It means that the men who give accredited in¬ 
struction to its students, whose courses make up 
its curricula, cannot from the very nature of the 
case be men whose prime loyalties are to one or 
another special cause, no matter how worthy that 
cause may be. . . . While teachers who share in 
the educational work of the University adhere, as 
do men everywhere, to many special causes, they 
do not teach, and could not properly teach in the 
character of representatives of such causes. They 
must be free to examine, critically, dispassion¬ 
ately, impartially, whatever lies within the depart¬ 
ment of knowledge with which they, as teachers 
are concerned. . . . 

Under the suggested plan for Biblical instruc¬ 
tion, it is proposed that there be incorporated 
into the list of courses recognized by the Uni¬ 
versity as material for its degrees, certain cours¬ 
es taught by men who would primarily be in the 
position of representatives of certain high and 
worthy causes, namely, those of the religious de¬ 
nominations of the State. The salary of any such 
teacher would be paid by his denomination; his 
appointment would be initiated by it; his tenure 
would depend, in the first instance, upon it, he 
would hold membership in it and be trained in 
its body of doctrine. The purpose of his teaching, 
it is true, would not be necessarily sectarian, but 
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none the less, under the circumstances, there can 
be no escaping the fact that his primary loyalty 
would necessarily be to his denomination as such. 

Second. There is also involved in the ques¬ 
tion under discussion the fundamental doctrine of 
the separation of Church and State. In the field 
of education it is not always a simple matter to 
be certain just what, in detail, this doctrine in¬ 
volves, but it has, as its most characteristic re¬ 
sult, created in the United States a group of insti¬ 
tutions supported and controlled by the various 
churches of the country. Such colleges do, and 
properly should, include in their curricula courses 
in Biblical instruction, taught by members of 
their faculties and of their faiths. Because such 
colleges must from the nature of the case owe 
allegiance to the churches which maintain them, 
no conflict of loyalties can or does arise from 
such teaching. It is the logical and inevitable 
expression of the purposes which brought them 
into being and uphold them in their work. . . . 

It is for such reasons that it is the mature 
conviction of the University that it cannot properly 
undertake to incorporate into its work courses in 
Biblical instruction offered under the form of or¬ 
ganization proposed. It would seem clear, how¬ 
ever, that the University could, with propriety, 
offer Biblical instruction from the literary and 
historical point of view through members of its 
own faculty, chosen by and responsible to the 
University, men whose primary allegiance would 
be to the University rather than to a special 
cause. Such teaching, offered by men who would 
not be special representatives of any particular 
denomination, would not encroach on the functions 
of the denominational college. Under precisely 
such conditions, though it is the organ of no party, 
the University offers courses in government; 
though it is the organ of no class, it similarly 
offers courses in economic and social problems. 
It is not indifferent to good government, or to the 
betterment of social and economic conditions, be¬ 
cause such courses are not taught by men who 
are special representatives of party or class. It 
is likewise not indifferent to religion because it 
is convinced that its position as a state institution 
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forbids its entry into the suggested arrangement 
with the denominations of the State. It would, 
provided proper arrangements could be made, be 
glad to incorporate into its curricula courses in 
the Bible taught in accordance with the principles 
it has suggested. 

The report of this committee disposed of the matter 
only temporarily. It was revived in early January, 
1924, when a meeting of church representatives was 
held in Greensboro and through a committee agreed 
upon a program for the consideration of the University 
as follows: (1) That the Bible should be taught in the 
University of North Carolina; (2) That it should be 
taught under the auspices of the religious denominations 
cooperating, as follows: (a) That those who teach the 
Bible courses shall be elected through the regular chan¬ 
nels of the University, on the nomination of the churches 
participating; (b) The salaries and expense of such 
teachers shall be provided for, either through private 
gifts, or by the churches cooperating, and not through 
taxation, or from public funds; (c) It is understood that 
such teachers should hold their positions subject to the 
approval of both the University authorities and the com¬ 
mittee representing the participating organizations; 
(d) The course of study to be offered shall be arranged 
by the University, after consultation with the above 
standing committee, representing the participating bod¬ 
ies. 

On February 5, 1924, the special committee appointed 
by the Conference on Religious Education on January 8 
in Greensboro met at the University and presented the 
foregoing proposal. It was informally discussed by 
President Chase and other members of the faculty who 
pointed out certain difficulties in the way of the estab¬ 
lishment of the chair of English Bible. H. F. Comer, 
General Secretary of the University Y.M.C.A., presented 
some tentative plans of that organization concerning 
the establishment of a Chair of Religious Education at 
the University. He gave the results of a religious cen¬ 
sus of the student body of the University as to the re¬ 
ligious affiliations of the students. Various members 
of the special committee spoke about the possible atti¬ 
tudes of the denominations toward the proposal and the 
meeting adjourned in order to give the University time 
for consideration to meet again at the call of Dr. Chase 
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and Dr. Hunter. What action, if any, the University 
took is not made clear from the Faculty or Trustee 
records. 

In January, 1925, the University had come under at¬ 
tack from several quarters. The anti-evolution bill 
had been introduced in the General Assembly by Repre¬ 
sentative D. S. Poole, of Hoke County, which, if enacted, 
would limit the University in its freedom to teach in 
the field of the biological sciences; the Journal of Social 
Forces was criticized adversely for publishing two arti¬ 
cles that were considered objectionable by a number of 
church leaders; and in 1925 and 1926 the McNair Lec¬ 
tures were the subject of sharp criticism by Rev. W. P. 
McCorkle and the Orange Presbytery. 

Under these circumstances, the question of Biblical 
instruction was dropped, but only temporarily. In 1926 
it reappeared in another form. From 1920 to 1926, the 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist Churches 
of Chapel Hill had expended $750,000 in new church 
buildings and were initiating new programs of social 
activities and religious training for their students in 
the University. The idea of establishing a School of 
Religion in which they and the Christian Church might 
participate had met with favor and led to the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Chapel Hill School of Religion in May, 1926. 

A committee composed of the ministers and one or two 
members of each of the churches and of the Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. and several members of its Adminis¬ 
trative Board was formed to promote the interests of 
the School. They worked out the form of organization 
which provided for a board of twenty trustees, had the 
School incorporated, and engaged a full-time teacher, 
Professor Mims Thornburgh Workman. . . . 

The act of incorporation was dated May 12, 1926, and the 
course of study announced for the fall quarter of 1926-27 to be 
conducted in the Methodist Church was as follows: Religion 1— 
The Life and Literature of the Hebrew People; Religion 41—The 
History of the Bible; Religion 101—Seminar, to be open only to 
graduate students and qualified Seniors. Three courses were 
offered in the spring quarter with classes meeting in the Epis¬ 
copal Church. Three courses were offered in the winter quarter, 
the classes meeting in the Baptist Church. A library was main¬ 
tained, as was Professor Workmans office, in the Methodist 
Church. Thirty-odd students were enrolled. On November 9, 
1926, a meeting of the joint committee of Dean of the University 
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and the Curriculum Committee of the Chapel Hill School of Re¬ 
ligion met to consider a proposal for granting credit by the 
University for a certain number of courses offered by the School 
of Religion. The matter was taken under advisement and dur¬ 
ing 1926-27 the faculty considered the proposal at length. On 
June 2, 1928, thirty students presented a petition for credit for 
courses. Final action on the petition, however, resulted in the 
adoption by the faculty of the following statement: 

WHEREAS, on May 25, 1923, the Faculty "heartily 
approved in principle” of a joint report of the Commit¬ 
tee on Education Policy and the Advisory Committee 
’’that the University could with propriety offer Biblical 
instruction, from the literary and historical point of 
view, through members of its own faculty, chosen by 
and responsible to the University, men whose primary 
allegiance would be to the University, who would not 
be special representatives of any particular denomina¬ 
tion, and would not encroach on the functions of the 
denominational college,” and 

WHEREAS, a student petition now before the Faculty 
requests that such courses be offered in the University, 
therefore, 

RESOLVED: That the faculty recommend to the 
Trustees the inclusion in the University curriculum of 
instruction in the history and literature of religions on 
the same basis as instruction is given in other fields 
of human activity to be given by instructors to be 
chosen by the Board of Trustees of the University. 

It was moved and carried to accept this resolution 
in place of all previous legislation for credit for courses 
in religion, the vote being: ayes, 76; noes, 4; not vot¬ 
ing, 1. 

When this action of the faculty was reported to the 
Trustees, they adopted the following resolution: ”That 
the Trustees favor the inclusion in the University cur¬ 
riculum of instruction in the history and literature of 
religions on the same basis as instruction is given in 
other fields of human activity to be given by instruc¬ 
tors to be chosen by the Board of Trustees of the Uni¬ 
versity.” 

Upon the failure of the faculty to provide credit for 
the course, Professor Workman accepted a position at 
another institution, the library of the School was given 
to the University's collection on religion, and the re¬ 
mainder of the budget was used to bring visiting lec¬ 
turers to the campus. 
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In accord with this resolution, courses dealing with 
various aspects of the Bible were either continued or 
developed later as follows: New Testament Greek (con¬ 
tinued), by Professor W. S. Bernard; Ethics (continued), 
by Professor Paul Green; Old Testament History by 
Professor W. E. Caldwell; the Archaeology of the Bible, 
by Professor J. P. Harland; Comparative Literature of 
the Bible, by Professor A. C. Howell; and Comparative 
Religions, by Professor Paul Green. Thus the Uni¬ 
versity assumed responsibility for instruction concern¬ 
ing the Bible on the same basis as that involved in the 
instruction of other subjects, and laid the foundation 
for the establishment of the Department of Religion 
which came into being in 1946 when James A. Gray 
(1908), a Trustee of the School of Religion, 1926-28, 
carried out the idea long cherished by him of support¬ 
ing religious instruction in the University, by establish¬ 
ing through a gift of $250,000 the James A. Gray 
Professorship of Biblical Literature. 

"THE STORY OF AN IDEA" 2 

The Development of the School of Religion 
at the State University of Iowa 

1. 1921-24, Formulation of the Idea 

The story begins in 1921. Three delegates to a Confer¬ 
ence of Church Workers in State Universities, held in Chicago, 
spent the evening following the conference discussing the im¬ 
plications of a paper read by Dr. O. D. Foster on "The Teach¬ 
ing of Religion in State Universities" for the State University 
of Iowa. This discussion lead to the formulation of an idea, 
which was subsequently presented to the University Senate Board 
on Religious Education, the President of the University, and a 
Faculty Committee. It was presented by the President to the 
State Board of Education, May 22, 1924, and approved. The es¬ 
sential feature of the idea is embodied in the following sentence: 
A governing Board shall be "constituted in such a way as to 
secure the cooperative efforts of the religious bodies of the 
State and of the University in the support and control of a 
School of Religion." 

2. 1924-27, Organization of the Idea 

The above idea was submitted to, and unanimously approved 
by, representatives ("electors") from religious groups in the 
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State of Iowa, who in turn elected a governing board consisting 
of fifteen trustees—nine to represent the churches and six to 
represent the University at-large. The trustees met May 18, 
1924, elected officers and approved a constitution. 

A grant of $35,000 was obtained from John D. Rockfeller, 
Jr., to finance administrative costs for a three-year period. 
March 14, 1927, Dr. M. Willard Lampe was appointed adminis¬ 
trative director, and final steps to make the School of Religion 
a legal corporation were taken. 

3. 1927-30, Faculty and Curriculum 

In the fall of 1927, ninety-six of the three thousand twenty- 
nine university students were enrolled in classes in "Religion" 
taught by scholars from the Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Prot¬ 
estant traditions. 

4. 1930-33, A Laboratory in Student Religious Life 

A second grant from Mr. Rockfeller, in 1930, assured ad¬ 
ministrative expenses for the next five years and made possible 
the appointment of an additional member of the staff, responsi¬ 
ble for "maintaining a laboratory in the extra-curricular reli¬ 
gious life of the campus." 

5. 1933-36, Integration of Curriculum and Administration of 

the School of Religion With the University 

In 1933, two courses involving the cooperation of faculty in 
other departments were added to the curriculum. The first 
course, "Religion and Ethics," offered in cooperation with the 
Department of Philosophy, was for Freshmen; the second course 
on marriage involved faculty from eight to ten departments. 

A grant from the Davison Fund, during this period, plus 
the demonstrated merit of the program, lead to the assumption 
by the University of responsibility for support of the adminis¬ 
trative part of the budget. 

6. 1936-39, Critical Evaluation 

During this period the constitution and by-laws were re¬ 
vised to combine the Board of Electors and the Board of Trus¬ 
tees into a single Board. 

In addition, a clear differentiation between instruction and 
the conduct of extra-curricular religious activities was reached. 
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7. 1939-42, Change in Leadership 

During this period, the change in the Presidency of the Uni¬ 
versity and the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts (the latter 
had served as President of the Board of Trustees for a number 
of years) demonstrated the fact that the School of Religion had 
by this time become an accepted part of the University. 

8. 1942-45, War Years—Expansion and Growth in Support 

During this period, the work of the School continued with¬ 
out interruption. Evidences of the full acceptance of the School 
by the University and the religious community were expressed 
in several ways. The University officially designated the build¬ 
ing, formerly occupied by the College of Law, as the new quar¬ 
ters for the School of Religion. The College of Liberal Arts, 
which in 1944 required candidates for the A.B, degree to take 
four "Core Courses," approved an introductory course in Reli¬ 
gion, "Religion in Human Culture" as one of the elective courses 
in "Cultural Studies." 

In addition, the support of major student religious groups 
was strengthened and the support of smaller religious groups 
was obtained. This growing confidence in the School led the 
Board of Trustees to double its membership and thus include 
more faculty and religious groups. 

9. 1945-48, Status of Faculty Clarified 

In order to clarify the basis on which faculty were selected 
and to broaden the course offerings and services of the School, 
the following statement of policy was adopted: 

1. Whenever any denomination, or preferably, group of 
denominations desires to support a teacher on the 
staff, the way is open to consider such a proposal 
provided, first of all, the supporting group or groups 
are willing to have such a teacher function, however, 
strictly or loosely, as a Jew, Catholic, or a Protes¬ 
tant, without any additional denominational label in 
staff relationships. 

2. The fundamental qualifications of any teacher in the 
School are: academic fitness comparable to that 
required in other departments of the University, 
spiritual fitness as judged by his own religious group, 
and the practical fitness of a genuinely cooperative 
spirit in team play, as required by the interfaith 
character of the School. 
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3. Additional teachers should be selected, so far as 
possible so as to give additional balance to the staff, 

(a) in its proportionate representation of the religious 
bodies of Iowa; (b) in its representation of the vari¬ 
ous fields of specialized study; and (c) in its repre¬ 
sentation of major schools of religious thought. 

4. The primary professional responsibility of every 
teacher in the School should be to the School itself. 

5. Any established religious faith may participate in the 
educational work of the School by providing lecturers 
who will give instruction at stated times, or for 
blocks of time, in courses offered by, and under the 
supervision of the regular staff. 

6. "Guest lecturers" may be invited to teach for limited 
periods. 

7. This policy has grown out of the genius and experi¬ 
ence of the School. It is subject to modification in 
the light of future developments. 

(It is to be noted that the high mark of enrollment, 2407, up to 
this time, was reached in 1947-48.) 

10. 1948-51, Re-Statement of the Objectives of the School 

Though the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the McCollom Case did not apply to education on the collegiate 
level, the decision prompted the Board of Trustees to revise 
Article n of the Articles of Incorporation to stress the strictly 
educational character of the School—as revised it read: 

The objects of this corporation shall be: 

1. To provide courses that will help students gain an 
understanding of the history and literature of reli¬ 
gion and a thoughtful insight into its nature and 
meaning. 

2. To foster through the study of religion an apprecia¬ 
tion of the spiritual values in human culture. 

In this and other ways the Board sought to make ad¬ 
ditionally clear that the School is designed to present 
the facts of religion sympathetically but without indoc¬ 
trination, to reveal both differences and likenesses 
among historic and contemporary religions, and to pro¬ 
vide for the study of the whole role of religion in human 
culture without obscuring any essential element—least 
of all its significance in the life of those who teach it, 
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yet with no appeal for responses from students except 
the appeal of all good education to broader and deeper 
understanding, to integrity and to self-fulfillment. 

The following summarizes the activities of the 
School— 

Typical subjects taught : 

Fundamentals of Religion and Ethics 

The Old Testament 

The New Testament 

Jewish History 

The Catholic Church 

Protestant Christianity 

The Religions of Mankind 

Religious Groups of America 

Research (for graduate students) 

Typical extra-curricular activities : 

Personal Counselling 
Advising Campus Religious Groups 
Conferences on Ethical and Religious Questions 
University Vespers 

Typical extension projects : 

Preserving Iowa's Religious Heritage 
Services to Church and Community Groups 
Radio Broadcasts Over WSUI 
Morning Chapel 
Classroom Broadcasts 
Religious News 

Correspondence Courses in Religion 
Monthly News Bulletin 

This then is the story of an idea as it has developed 
over a period of thirty years. 


Notes to Chapter IV 

1. Excerpts from The University of North Carolina, 1900-1930, 

The Making of a Modern University, by Louis R. Wilson (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1957), pp. 539-46. 

2. This section if based on a bulletin describing the first thirty 
years of the School of Religion, written by the former Director, Dr. M. 
Willard Lampe. It is used with his permission. A copy of this bulle¬ 
tin and a book by Marcus Bach, Of Faith and Learning, The Story of 
the School of Religion at the State University of Iowa (1952), may be 
obtained from The State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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Chapter V 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Since the conditions which are faced in each of the Institu¬ 
tions in which programs have been described vary so widely, 
no attempt is made to evaluate the relative merits of the re¬ 
spective programs. Table No. 1 presents class enrollment in 
the fourteen institutions which provided the data. Compared 
with comparable data on the teaching of other elective college 
subjects, these data indicate a relatively high ratio of student 
enrollment. The academic preparation of those teaching reli¬ 
gion seems to compare favorably with the preparation of teach¬ 
ers in other disciplines. Administrative and instructional 
problems faced were not unlike those faced in other subject 
areas. 

Course Offerings 

A review of courses now offered indicates that practically 
all the subjects taught in private colleges and universities (semi¬ 
naries and Bible schools excepted) are taught in state colleges 
and universities. 

In most Institutions, major attention is given to undergradu¬ 
ate instruction. In one university an introductory course, de¬ 
veloped to meet the freshman-sophomore distribution requirement 
in the humanities, is under consideration. In another, the re¬ 
ligious content of required basic or core courses is being stud¬ 
ied, in order to determine whether or not the content of intro¬ 
ductory courses in religion should be modified. 

Four universities have graduate programs. A university 
with a Department of Religion plans to develop an Inter-depart¬ 
mental sequence leading to a Master of Arts degree in Religion. 
Another university is encouraging departments, such as History, 
English, Psychology, Economics, Near Eastern Studies to give 
special attention to research in the field of religion. It contem¬ 
plates "the fuller study of notable religious texts (or writings) 
and the exploration of religious questions in the humanistic dis¬ 
ciplines." A School of Religion which currently has thirty gradu¬ 
ate students enrolled, several of whom expect to qualify for the 
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Ph.D. degree, is confronted by the severe time demands made 
upon a limited staff, many of whom already have heavy under¬ 
graduate teaching loads. 

A review of courses added to the curriculum since World 
War n, indicates that greater emphasis is now being placed 
upon courses concerned with theological content and specific 
religious traditions and less emphasis, or at least not more, 
on courses concerned with the psychology and philosophy of re¬ 
ligion, social issues, and religious education. However, in one 
institution special method courses in religious education for 
majors in education has been requested, and in another, courses 
are under consideration which will enable prospective public 
school teachers to meet the certification requirements for the 
teaching of religion in the public schools, permitted by law in 
that state. 

Increased awareness of religious pluralism has raised the 
question of the religious perspective included or omitted in a 
teaching program. It is reasonable to assume that the courses 
offered in a particular institution reflect the mores of the com¬ 
munity and the religious perspective of the chairman of the 
department or school, while the "non-sectarian” nature of in¬ 
struction is often emphasized in the literature and in college 
catalogues, a glance at the course descriptions reveals the 
dominance of either a liberal Protestant or a generalized human¬ 
istic perspective. Courses taught from the perspective of Jew¬ 
ish or Roman Catholic scholarship are, thus, the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Current recognition of the close relationship between faith 
and culture is likely to encourage in the future greater empha¬ 
sis upon the positive role of religion in the various secular dis¬ 
ciplines. Those who teach religion welcome this emphasis; many 
who teach other disciplines appreciate the revival of interest in 
theology and biblical scholarship. 

Instructor Preparation 

Reference is frequently made to the need for specially 
trained instructors. Universities with inter-departmental pro¬ 
grams find it exceedingly difficult, in the words of one chair¬ 
man, "to find new faculty members who have sufficient training 
in a particular field to commend themselves to the department 
which they would join." A department heads comments,' "We 
compete with the theological seminaries for staff and frequently 
we lose out in the competition. Very few men trained in the 
field of religion or theology are committed vocationally to teach¬ 
ing undergraduates or to teaching in a university. Many of the 
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most promising graduate students in this field are interested 
ultimately in teaching in a seminary/ 1 In the judgment of an¬ 
other chairman of a department of religion, "Seminary training 
intensifies, as it should, loyalty to a single tradition/* What he 
feels is needed in a state university, with its highly diverse 
and pluralistic student body, are teachers who are intimately 
acquainted with several religious traditions. Only a limited 
number of graduate schools or seminaries have programs which 
provide this type of training. 

This partial survey clearly indicates that state colleges and 
universities now provide unusual opportunities for competent 
teachers in this field. We may anticipate that an increasing 
number of capable men and women will choose to prepare them¬ 
selves for this type of work. Seminaries and graduate schools 
may well take this into consideration in the planning of future 
curricula. 


A General Observation 


This Study has shown that both the legal and the practical 
obstacles to teaching programs in the field of religion in state 
colleges and universities may be overcome. This is not to say 
that we have reached the point in the United States where reli¬ 
gion may be taught in public universities with integrity, nor that 
it is as yet a subject which is accorded a position comparable 
to other major academic disciplines. This goal has yet to be 
attained. But there are substantial signs that it is not beyond 
attainment. 

It is of course possible that a cultural crisis may arise, 
such as that faced in Russia or in Germany, which will make it 
impossible for men of integrity to teach religion in public or 
quasi-public institutions. In such a crisis, **the wall of separa¬ 
tion* 1 between church and state can be a boon to the church and 
to liberal education. At present, however, a rapprochement be¬ 
tween faith and learning, between religious and secular scholar¬ 
ship in the western world, particularly in the United States, 
appears to be a likely possibility. Such a rapprochement will 
strengthen the type of programs described in this Study. 
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TABLE I 


Analysis of Class Enrollment in Fourteen Institutions 
Institution 1 2 3 


1:7.5 


734 

509 

1636 

935 

605 

465 

314 


3600 52 
3260 29 
9900 77 
7000 33 
7000 20 
5450 20 
3650 31 


1 University of North Dakota. ... 1:5 

2 Montana State University.. 1:6 

3 State University of Iowa. 1:7 

4 University of North Carolina 

5 Oregon State College. 1:11 

6 Miami University. 1:11 

7 University of Idaho. 1:11 

8 Michigan State University. 1:13 1541 19800 43 

9 University of Texas. 1:13 1196 15900 51 

10 University of Oklahoma. 1:14 

11 North Carolina State University. 1:16 

12 University of Alabama. 1:23 

13 Western Michigan University . . . 1:23 

14 University of Florida. 1:29 

Average . 


613 10300 21 

335 5450 13 

7300 22 

5700 17 


310 

245 


358 10300 32 


1:14 


743 


8115 32 


1. Ratio of students enrolled in religion classes to total en¬ 
rollment. 

2. Total enrollment in religion classes 1957-58 or 1958-59 

3. Approximate college or university enrollment, 1958-59 

4. Total semester hours taught (quarter hours converted to 

semester hours) __ . .--.w 
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